THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


The Need of the Poor 


(Ji is the desire of the Editor that THe GENnTLE- 
MAN'S MaGazineE should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy ; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


HERE are two sides from which the question of 

the poor may be approached—the side of the 
theoriser and that of the man who speaks from 
experience. Of course the question looks different from 
one side and the other. The man who views it from 
book knowledge and from general considerations is apt 
to see the question in terms of an abstract problem; for 
him it is a matter of forces, presenting themselves more 
or less perfectly as mental conceptions, which can be 
dealt with like the x and y of a sum in algebra or the 
formule in a handbook of chemistry. He often takes a 
wide view ; he sees causes in operation and effects which 
must follow, and he is convinced that his theory is right. 
What he too seldom sees, even if he is a man of sympathy, 


is the drama of the problem; he fails to realise that his - 


theory concerns the most highly developed form of living 
matter, and that the terms of the problem are not merely 
statistical and economic, but vital in the fullest sense of 
that word. Anguish and aspiration, passion, affection, 
ennoblement, degradation, with every attribute of mind, 
heart and soul—these, each and all, distinguish the quick 
human being from the dead array of figures. It is this 
force of life, this tragedy and comedy, this human move- 
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ment which governs the whole question, that makes the 
dry, abstract conclusions of the theoriser look so futile 
and inept to the man whose knowledge comes from first- 
hand experience. 

But f it is true that the people with theories are too 
often people who have missed the essence of the whole 
matter, it is also true that the man whose knowledge is 
of experience only is apt to be carried away by sympathy 
and indignation, to “lose his head” at the sight of indi- 
vidual suffering and undeserved want, and to forget the 
eternal and inexorable forces which are working behind 
these examples of “the world’s wrong.”” Then it is easy 
enough to demand measures of immediate alleviation 
which will prove impossible in application or do more 
harm than good. 

I think people who want to help the cause of the poor 
should avoid the extreme on each side; they should not 
be unduly daunted by academic theories, or believe that 
abstract considerations and groups of figures can solve a 
problem which has the whole of human nature in it; and 
they should not waste their energy in merely denouncing 
evils and injustices of which some are inherent in the 
scheme of the universe ; they should busy themselves in 
remedying the others. For this reason I do not propose 
in this article either to appeal to. statistics or to accuse 
any class of people or any British Government of being 
deliberate and malevolent oppressors. 

Almost every one who has given thought to the subject 
agrees that the great mass of the poor in this country are 
divisible into three classes. First, there are those who 
are in steady employment at a fair wage, and who, though 
they can never afford for themselves the luxuries or the 
comforts of the wealthy, are able to make some provision 
for old age and for times of stress due to sickness, excep- 
tionally slack trade, and so forth. Secondly, there are 
those whose employment is more or less unstable, it may 
be from the circumstances of their occupation, or it may 
be from faults of temperament, or lack of skill or applica- 
tion, or want of opportunity in early years. This class 
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contains a great number of people who are neither good 
nor bad, whom it would be unjust to treat as hopeless 
cases, but who are often enemies to themselves and their 
families. There are others who, in their misfortunes, 
are almost entirely the victims of economic conditions. 
Thirdly, there are those who are inherently bad or who 
have ‘‘ gone under” beyond social redemption. It is this 
class which has affixed to ‘‘the poor” as a whole almost 
every stigma that has ever been unjustly attached to 
them. 

There is as much self-respect—I believe there is more 
—to be found in the first of these classes as in any in the 
country. They preserve, too, the best national traditions 
of family life. They do not want charity—in the usual 
sense of doles—and it is only under the extreme pressure 
of misfortune that they will accept it. There is no fair 
reason why they should be dependent on it at any time. 
There should be a system corresponding to that of the 
Peasants’ Banks, known in many Continental countries, 
by which they would be enabled to obtain loans at a low 
rate of interest on occasions of emergency. If they are 
disabled, and are not sufficiently provided for by the 
‘Employers’ Liability Act, they should receive from the 
State a pension, independent of old age, which should 
carry no taint of pauperism with it. Their work is, after 
all, the chief asset of this country, and the means by 
which it is enabled to hold its place in the world, and 
such people ought to be treated as honoured fighters in 
the industrial campaign, with a claim upon the nation. 
The best assistance which can be given to them in normal 
circumstances is by increase of opportunity. Good house- 
room at moderate rents, fresh air, cheap transit, are among 
their chief reqirements. Great municipalities are useful 
and beneficent in so far as they provide these. When 
they do so, they are frequently denounced by the Times 
and other papers because they engage in ‘ municipal 
trading ”—as if that were a crime. 

I pass, for convenience sake, to consideration of the 
third class, No man or woman ought to be included in 
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this for whom there is a reasonable hope of social salva- 
tion. But it is undeniable that there is a great multitude 
whose self-respect and self-control are gone. I will not 
try to apportion the blame for this ; but it does not all 
rest, as a rule, on the people themselves. They are cases 
of diseased character. They will not work, and those 
who take the modern view and associate mental deteriora- 
tion with physical brain deterioration are probably right 
in saying that they cannot. Gifts are wasted upon these 
people, and are certain to be misused. It is little short 
of criminal to give them sums of money, which will be 
spent in the public-house with the worst possible effect. 
They have lost the sense of responsibility and are unfit 
to regulate their own lives or control their families. The 
only thing to do for them is to apply a healthy compul- 
sion to them. They ought to be weeded out of the 
community, where their example tempts and contaminates 
the weaker members of a better class. They are, as the 
Germans have discovered, the proper inhabitants of State 
Labour Colonies ; and such colonies can easily be rendered 
self-supporting. 

The second is incomparably the most difficult to deal 
with of the classes which have been mentioned, and here the 
eye of practice is needed no less than the eye of sympathy 
in discriminating between the permanently helpless and 
those who can be profitably helped. A man may be 
demoralised temporarily, and yet be capable of a fresh 
start to good purpose. But if the demoralisation continues 
too long, the man’s character decays beyond redemption. 
And what is the general, almost the universal, cause of 
demoralisation among working people? Want of em- 
ployment—I say it unhesitatingly. There is nothing 
that experience establishes more plainly. Let me give an 
example of the worker in whom the process has begun, 
but in whom it can be arrested. A few days ago I met 
in a bus a man whose face was familiar to me. He was 
carrying a paper parcel in his hand, and he was not sober. 
Presently he revealed the contents of the parcel—a great 
lump of raw steak—and told me the story of its purchase, 
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“‘] done nothin’ yesterday. I done nothin’ the day 
before” (and this implies that he had been penniless and 
practically foodless), ‘and to-day I earned four bob. 
I’m goin’ to get two bags” ag og ‘“‘o’ beer, and 


I’m going to have a bust to-day, if it’s the last.” 

‘“ And what about to-morrow ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘To-morrow’s got to do the same as yesterday done.” 

Now, to the fastidious mind of the man always accus- 
tomed to refinement this fellow-being would probably 
appear a disgusting, besotted, hopeless savage. But he 
was not, in fact, a hopeless case, or anything approaching 
to it; he was in that condition of incipient despair, 
brought about by squelched hope and enforced idleness, 
which I can only describe by the phrase that sticks in my 
mind as “‘ don’t-care-a-damishness.” I have experienced 
it; so would any man, given the conditions, 

Let me give another example, of a different kind. 
Not many nights ago two people—a man and a woman 
—came to my door to ask for help. The man had a 
plausible way with him and a plausible tale to tell. At 
the house of many a well-to-do person he would have 
received a dole. But to one who knows the class he was 
plainly a humbug. I gave him nothing but the direction 
to the casual ward. He knew he had been fairly recog- 
nised, and he went off without resentment. The woman 
was young and pretty, and had a child in her arms, She 
told a tale of a bare, foodless home; everything at the 
pawnbroker’s that could go there. I am sure many a 
well-meaning person would have looked at that bonnie 
young woman with the gravest suspicion ; she was not 
emaciated and did not seem ill. ‘ The usual story, and 
the usual child,” they would have said. ‘“ Often enough 
they hire the wretched children, and it shouldn’t be 
allowed. An idle, good-for-nothing hussy.” Well, I 
didn’t think so. Somehow she seemed genuine. My 
wife went to her home, and it was clean as a place could 
be. Chapter and verse were given for her story, and it 
was true. Her husband had fought for bread, and so had 
she, and they had been defeated, for the time ; that cruel 
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defeat which is so common in “the annals of the poor.” 
Is it marvellous that such people, worthy as they are by 
nature, become the prey of despair, suffer corruption by 
despair, drift downward, and at last become irredeem- 
able? I repeat that the utmost care is needed in 
discriminating the fit in this class from the unfit, and 
only the eye of experience can do it. 

And the remedy? Employment. I cannot repeat it 
too often or state it too emphatically. Regular work is 
the best safeguard of a man’s character ; it is the making 
of him. And I say that the State owes these men 
employment ; it is the first duty of the nation to give 
them that chance of a decent life. The employment 
necessarily falls under two heads—that provided by private 
enterprise and that provided by public works. 

In connection with employment to be derived from 
private enterprise, a great reform is necessary. Half the 
“‘ out-of-works”’ are simply men in the wrong place. If 
the great problem of unemployment is ever going to be 
dealt with seriously, the first step must be to find out not 
only where hands are wanted at the moment, but where 
hands will be wanted in the immediate and the proximate 
future, so that men, instead of remaining in districts 
where there is no opening for them, and increasing the 
congestion in markets already overfilled, may have every 
inducement to draft themselves to places where their 
labour is required. Few people realise to what an extent 
labour is “fluid”; how it flows, quickly and quietly, to 
meet the demand for it, when the demand is known. 
Not only unmarried men, but men with families, move in 
vast numbers annually to take up work in fresh fields. 
But at present there is too much drifting without intelli- 
gent direction; for example, from the villages to the 
towns, where people vaguely hope to obtain work at 
better wages. What is needed is that employers should 
be required by statute to supply to the Board of Trade, as 
a confidential document, a statement of their probable 
absorption of labour for a fixed period; they know 
whether their order books are full or not, and what the 
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probable shrinkage or expansion of employment is likely 
to be in their case. The broad results of this information, 
without any divulging of particulars as to individual 
firms, should be made accessible through the Board of 
Trade, so that labour might be directed to the right 
channels; and there should be local bureaux to which 
workmen could write and obtain any further details that 
could be given without violation of confidence. 

It is said that this would be a dangerous attack on the 
proper privacy of enterprise, and that damaging informa- 
tion would be supplied as to the status and intentions of 
firms and the conditions of industries. This argument 
seems to me to ignore facts, Income-tax payers have to 
divulge the extent and character of their means to 
collectors of taxes, and personal and domestic details to 
the census officials. What detriment do they suffer? 
The information is treated as secret, though the sum- 
marised statistics are published ; and a complaint as to 
breach of confidence is hardly ever heard, But in any 
case the welfare of the State is the highest law, and it is 
better that a few employers should run the risk of having 
some particulars divulged which they prefer to conceal 
than that thousands of capable working men should be 
dragged into the last straits of poverty, rendered a burden 
upon charity or rates, and demoralised to the perdition 
of their families as well as themselves. This is the worst 
possible system. 

In the matter of State-aided works, these should not 
be “ Relief Works” pure and simple—a means of pro- 
viding an outlet for labour, and that only. The estab- 
lishment of even such works is better than the creation 
of a great class of idle, dole-supported unemployed. But 
many works could be undertaken which, though infruc- 
tuous at the time of construction and completion, would 
be of immense future utility and put this country in a 
position of much-needed advantage in the struggle with 
commercial rivals. There are great works which no 
industrial company would be found to undertake because 
the return upon outlay must be long deferred, and the 
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initial expenditure heavy; but the State, which is a 
trustee for the nation’s future as well as guardian of its 
present interests, could accomplish them, and the burden, 
distributed over the whole country, would hardly be 
perceptible. Some of our shrewdest rivals have shown 
themselves alive to these considerations. Our harbours 
and estuaries at once suggest themselves as places where 
such works could be usefully commenced ; and as the 
labour would, for the most part, be rough and heavy, 
there would be no danger of supplying loafers with a 
*‘soft job,” or, on the other hand, of drawing away from 
private enterprise the labour which it needs, by an offer 
of superior attractions. 

It is satisfactory to note that in recent years every 
class in the community has awakened to the truth that 
the problem of the unemployed must be faced and solved. 
And one thing is certain—whatever solution the nation 
may ultimately prefer, nothing satisfactory will be 
accomplished by doles, however well-intentioned the 
givers may be, and nothing satisfactory will be accom- 
plished short of organising employment at a living wage 
for every man who is willing to do a fair day’s work. 


WILL Crooks. 


Henry Fielding 


O the innumerable readers of fiction the 22nd of 

this present month of April is a day to be re- 

membered, for it marks the bicentenary of the 

birth of him whom Scott has called “ the father of the 
English novel.” 

Henry Fielding came of an ancient and noble family, 
the elder branch being represented by the Earls of 
Denbigh, and the younger branch (to which the novelist 
belonged) by the Earls of Desmond. It may be noted 
in passing that the Denbigh branch spells the name 
‘* Feilding,” and there is a story that the then Earl once 
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asked Fielding why he spelt his differently. ‘I cannot 
tell, my lord,” replied the novelist, “ unless it be that my 
branch of the family was the first that learned to spell.” 

Fielding’s father, Edmund Fielding, married the 
daughter of Sir Henry Gould, Knight, of Sharpham Park, 
near Glastonbury, in Somerset, and it was there, on 
April 22, 1707, that the future novelist was born. His 
early education was entrusted to a Mr. Oliver, the clergy- 
man of the neighbouring village of Motcombe, who is 
said to be the original of Parson Trulliber in ‘‘ Joseph 
Andrews.” Later he was sent to Eton, but his career 
was not in any way distinguished, and on leaving he pro- 
ceeded to Leyden for the purpose of studying law. His 
father, who had become a widower, married again, and 
probably the expense of a second family was the cause 
of his failing to remit to his son the money neces- 
sary for him to live abroad. Consequently Henry was 
compelled to return to England. He came to London 
about the end of 1727 or the beginning of 1728, being 
then in his twenty-first year. 

Fielding’s earliest attempt at authorship took a dra- 
matic form. A five-act comedy called Love in Several 
Masques, an evident imitation of the plays of Wycherley 
and Congreve, was performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
probably about the month of February 1728. Thanks to 
the admirable acting of Mrs. Oldfield, it was received 
with some applause, and ran for a number of nights. 
His next work was The Temple Beau, again in imita- 
tion of the works of the Restoration dramatists. At last, 
in The Author's Farce, he succeeded in writing a play 
more suited to his genius, and, purposely discarding 
the “ wit-traps” of Wycherley and Congreve, satirised 
the fashions and follies of the time. His most successful 
piece, however, was the burlesque of Tom Thumb, first 
produced at the little theatre in the Haymarket in 
1730, and in the following year again performed at the 
same house with three acts instead of two. In plan it 
was somewhat similar to Buckingham’s Rehearsal, and 
burlesqued the mannerisms of the principal tragic writers 
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from the time at which that play left them to that 
of Tom Thumb’s appearance. It is said that Swift 
declared he only laughed twice in his life, and once 
was at an incident in this burlesque. The Mock Doctor 
and The Miser, adaptations of Moliére’s Le Médecin 
malgré lui and L’ Avare respectively, followed ; Zhe Miser 
evoked a compliment from Voltaire. 

All these plays, however, showed signs of haste and 
carelessness in their construction, and it is evident that 
Fielding, whose slender means were totally inadequate for 
one of his lavish disposition and extravagant tastes, had 
produced them for the sake of the money they would 
bring in, and had therefore passed many a blemish which 
he would otherwise have removed, As his relative and 
friendly critic, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, said, 
“ Fielding would have thrown many into the fire if meat 
could have been got without money or money without 
scribbling.” 

In the spring of 1735 he married Miss Charlotte 
Cradock, one of three sisters who lived at Salisbury. His 
affection and regard for his wife may be judged by 
the fact that two of his heroines, Sophia Western 
and Amelia, are acknowledged to have her for their 
original. For a few months after his marriage he lived 
at Stower, where he resided on a small estate inherited 
from his mother. His wife brought him £1,500; but it 
is quite consistent with his known character that he 
should not for long be able to live as a country gentle- 
man on an income of £200 a year; for, to quote Lady 
Mary again, ‘“‘ He would have wanted money if his here- 
ditary lands had been as extensive as his imagination.” 

Fielding returned to London, and all his means were 
evidently not exhausted, for he was able to rent the 
theatre in the Haymarket, where he produced Pasquin, 
another satire on contemporary manners. This was a 
great success ; it ran for forty nights, and probably brought 
Fielding more profit than anything he had yet written. 
A sequel, The Historical Register, followed, but the passing 
of a Licensing Act closed Fielding’s career as a theatrical 
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manager. Compelled to seek another means of adding to 
his income, and having to support a wife and daughter, he 
now, towards the close of 1737 (being in his thirty-first 
year), returned to the subject of his early studies, the law. 
On November 1 he was admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple, and was “ called’’ on June 20, 1740, choosing 
the Western Circuit in which to follow his new profession, 
Between these dates he found time to launch the Champion, 
a paper similar to the Taser ; it appeared on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and he contributed to it largely, 
but upon his being “ called” he severed his connection 
with it. 

Towards the end of 1'741 he was occupied in the com- 
position of a work which was destined to make him 
famous. This was “ The History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and of his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams,” 
which was published by Andrew Millar in February 
1742. It was intended as a satire on the novel “ Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded,” the work of Samuel Richardson, 
which had appeared in 1740 and had attained an extra- 
ordinary popularity. The best character in the book is 
undoubtedly Parson Adams, whose simplicity and honesty, 
good-nature and practical Christianity, combine to make 
him one of the most lovable priests in fiction. Mrs, 
Slipslop is drawn with a master-hand; in her mistakes 
and mutilations of the King’s English she is the prototype 
of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop and Dickens’ Mrs. Gamp. 
The hero, Joseph Andrews, is finely depicted, but the 
two characters before mentioned show Fielding at his 
best. As in all his works, the morality of the book is 
not such as would be acceptable to the taste of the present 
day, but the age was one whose coarseness has been made 
familiar to us by the genius of Hogarth; and even the 
pages of ‘‘ Pamela,” the work of the highly virtuous 
Richardson, contain incidents and scenes which seem 
unduly “broad” to the reader of a later period. The 
author received for the book from Andrew Millar the 
sum of £183 115. Its popularity was not nearly so 
great as that of “ Pamela”—a fact which no doubt 
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afforded Richardson some consolation for the insult to his 
heroine. 

Late in the same year, being asked by a rising young 
actor for a new play, Fielding produced The Wedding Day ; 
but not even the genius of Garrick could make it a 
success, and it only ran for six nights, 

Three volumes of “ Miscellanies” appeared in April 
1743, which, among other items, contained the satire 
“ A Journey from this World to the Next” and “ The 
History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild, the 
Great,” which described the career of a rogue to the 
gallows, and afforded Fielding an opportunity of exercising 
his humour and sarcasm on men and things. 

Nothing of importance came from his pen till 1749, 
the date of the publication of “Tom Jones.” During 
the interval he appears to have lived under most harass- 
ing conditions. He lost his wife soon after the issue of 
the “‘ Miscellanies,” and for a time he was so prostrated 
by grief that his friends feared for his reason. He was 
in a poor state of health, and his old enemy, the gout, 
greatly hindered him in his travels on circuit. In 1748 
(December) we find him appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for Westminster, and at this time he was living at a 
house in Bow Street, Covent Garden, with his second 
wife, whom he had married in the previous year. 

“The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling,” was pub- 
lished on February 28, 1749, by Andrew Millar, in six 
volumes, 12mo. The publisher paid Fielding £600 for 
it, and the work sold so well that Millar sent the author 
a further £100. It shows in many ways a great advance 
upon his earlier novel, ‘ Joseph Andrews,” and its 
superlative merits have been recognised by such diverse 
critics as Gibbon, Byron, Coleridge, Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. Many of the characters are drawn with 
Fielding’s extraordinary humour and insight. He stated 
frankly that he intended to adhere to nature and that his 
characters would not be found to be “ Models of Perfec- 
tion,” since he had never happened to meet with those 
“‘Faultless Monsters.” Tom Jones, indeed, is by no means 
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an ideal hero, and his creator has with some justice been 
charged with treating his hero’s lapses from virtue too 
leniently. The heroine, Sophia Western, is admirable, 
and in her father, Squire Western, we have the most 
lifelike picture anywhere preserved of the country 
gentleman of the period. The novel is typical of its 
author ; its racy style, humour, naturalness, coarseness, 
and sensuality are an exact reflection of Fielding’s 
character and known views of life. The work has been 
translated into French, German, Spanish, Dutch, Russian, 
Polish, and Swedish. In 1765 a dramatised version 
appeared in German, and in 1785 a French play on the 
subject was produced at the Théatre Francais ; a comic 
opera founded on it was performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1769, and another, set to music by Philidor, 
appeared in Paris in 1765-6. 

Fielding took his magisterial duties so seriously and 
devoted his energies to them with such purpose that he 
was elected Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and it is un- 
questionable that in his new capacity he performed no small 
service in establishing some law and order in the Metro- 
polis. But his health again broke down, and it was 
possibly due to his enforced inaction that he found time 
to devote to literary matters, for, in addition to sundry 
legal pamphlets, he was able to publish, through Andrew 
Millar, his third and last novel, ‘‘ Amelia,” on Decem- 
ber 19,1751. It appeared in fourvolumes,12mo. The 
work bears the impress of Fielding’s more mature years, 
as ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” does of his youth and “Tom 
Jones” of his prime. It suffers in comparison with the 
latter, but upon the principal character, Amelia, he seems 
to have lavished great and loving care, and she stands 
forth as one of the most beautiful and heroic women in 
the whole realm of fiction. The second edition was 
issued soon after—a fact which proves the book’s success ; 
and it is related that Dr. Johnson was so delighted with 
it that he read it through without stopping. 

The novelist’s health became so bad that he was ordered 
to Bath, but he derived little or no benefit from the visit. 
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Compelled to seek a warmer climate, he chose Lisbon, 
and sailed from Rotherhithe on June 30, 1754, arriving 
after many delays at the Portuguese capital, where, two 
months later (October 8), he died. He lies in the English 
cemetery on the hillside facing the Church of the 
Estrella. 

All readers of modern fiction owe Fielding a deep debt 
of gratitude, for his three famous novels may be said to 
have founded a new branch of English literature, and 
they have served as models for all succeeding works of 
the same character. He had the courage to write stories 
which were essentially true ; and the weakness of English 
fiction is seen not where his example has been followed, 
but where veracity has been sacrificed to artificiality in 
order to please readers of narrow judgment and jejune 
taste. 

AtrreD INKLEY. 


An April Isle of England | 


[ina is always something fascinating to the 
imagination in a little island. You can explore 
it and take possession of it, know and love it 
intimately, shut yourself up in it, and from its bounds, 
as if from your own garden-gate or house-window, look 
on to the outer world. There is romance, and seclusion, 
and mystery about it. So the poets felt when they gave 
us “the island valley of Avilion,” the enchanted isle of 
fair ladies in Chaucer’s dream, and the isle of Ariel 
and Miranda. There are names on the map almost as 
enticing as those in poetry, from the paradises of the 
Pacific to Skye and the misty Hebrides; and amongst 
them all there is none more delicious in its own sweet, 
quiet way than the Isle of Wight. After all that is wild 
and strange and magnificent abroad, the traveller comes 
back with a leap of the heart to the eternally childlike 
and yet richly historic loveliness of England. There 
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are memories that give life to the ancient villas of Roman 
colonists, to the haunts of Tennyson and Keats, and to 
the castle that once held a captive king and a dying 
princess. 

At no season is the Garden Isle sweeter than in the 
infancy of spring. There is expectancy in the atmosphere. 
All around is the promise of the coming May, the fairer 
daughter of this fair April mother. The woods are just 
beginning to burst into leaf, but as yet the leaves are not 
common and crowded. The eye discovers them with 
pleasure. Their tints and shapes are still uncertain, and 
vary from yellow to brown, from silver to tender, downy 
pink. Some are crumpled and creased, some still tightly 
folded, and some just peeping out. The oaks show hard 
knobs of reddish brown, the thin leaves of the lime flutter 
in the breeze, and the chestnuts are bursting from their 
coloured sheaths. Where the keen east winds blow they 
are shy in making their appearance ; but inland, deep 
in amongst the turfy hills, you may find a lovely grove 
with all its foliage newly opened and glistening yellow in 
the sunlight. In Shanklin Chine there is not much 
foliage yet, but the tall trunks and trees never show the 
bareness of winter. Ivy wreathes everything in the Isle of 
Wight. It drapes the village fountain and the grey 
church, the old manor house and the cottage porch. It 
clothes trunk and branch and twig in the Landslip and 
makes woodland bowers. It decorates fantastic rocks 
with sculptured scrolls, and then flows freely over the 
brighter green of moss and young grass. 

The wildflowers are in their first pale splendour. I[n 
the hedgerows, under budding brambles and woodbine 
and hawthorn, the primrose and violet and a few stray 
daffodils find shelter. The favourite flower of April is 
the primrose. Primroses peep up from the midst of dark 
leaves and grass in the chines; primroses blow in the 
picturesque, neglected churchyard of Shanklin; they 
shine by pools and ditches and in the woods and copses, 
they turn meadow and bank into pale gold. On the 
downs there are little pink-and-white daisies, and the 
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cowslips are beginning to lift their heads. Maultitudes of 
golden celandines are open. There are wild gardens of 
violets purpling the turf, and in lonelier spots you may 
find the white violet. But rarest and fairest of all 
spring’s infants is the wood anemone. For this flower 

ou must search out of the beaten track. Not far from 
Shanklin I found a natural garden of wood anemones in 
a copse on a sunny bank. Part of the slope was cleared, 
and part was a tangle of.twigs of hawthorn and wild rose 
and blackberry, young shoots of oak and nut-trees that 
had escaped to the sun and the air, rejoicing in their own 
audacity in braving the cutting east winds, All the 
cleared ground was one mass of delicate white stars, and 
in the thicket there were tiny fairy tracks leading to still 
lovelier clusters of purest white among scattered primroses 
and wet moss, 

It is easy to ramble about this island without exhausting 
oneself. Some injudicious enthusiast once called it the 
Switzerland of England, but nowhere is there either the 
fatigue or the overwhelming grandeur of mountains. 
There is only a playful, baby savagery in the masses of 
rock in the Landslip and in Blackgang Chine and the 
precipices of Freshwater Bay. Behind all the freaks of 
wildness there is something gentle and soothing to the 
imagination, The Undercliff blooms like the grotto of a 
garden. The atmosphere softens every outline with fine 
haze, and the spring sunlight glistens and plays gently on 
the ivy and moss and tall trees and on the dazzling white 
walls of the coast. 

Small as it is, the Isle of Wight has no lack of variety. 
The villages are quaint and old-fashioned. One of the 
prettiest is the little hamlet of Godshill, with its old 
church on a knoll and the cottages clustering around 
this centre. More famous is the old village of Shanklin, 
whose group of cottages is an ideal in thatch and clay 
and woodwork and foliage. A walk from Shanklin 
through the Landslip leads one in an hour or so to 
Bonchurch, where the walls and gardens rise in three 
terraces between cliff and sea, The upper town is formed 
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by villas rising out of banks and knolls of smooth- 
trimmed grass and standing in gardens of many-coloured 
hyacinths and brilliant anemones. These gardens are 
overhung by the cliff, but even the rocks and stones break 
out into bloom of wallflower and marigold. In the lower 
terrace, in a deep depression below the road, is the little 
old church of yellow stone, without tower or steeple ; 
and still lower the rough beach and a few seaside 
cottages. Ventnor, steep, grey Ventnor, needs to be 
beheld in some peculiar aspect to save it from seeming 
a trifle commonplace after Shanklin, but it is effective 
enough if you see it, as I have done, in a heavy shower 
of spring rain, with its lights twinkling in the dusk and 
the dim outline of the sea beyond. Carisbrooke is 
beautiful in itself, but the mind is lured away from the 
scenery to the associations. In the castle grounds 
King Charles played bowls with Oliver Cromwell, in 
whose company—so the prison diary tells us—he much 
delighted. Here he made his vain effort to escape when 
the loyalist drum beat, and the word was given, “ For 
God and the King!”’ Here he sat hopeless and neglected ; 
and here at last he parted from his children. in this 
room the girl princess was found dead on the Sunday 
morning, her cheek laid on the Bible that had been her 
father’s last gift. The human pathos of that story 
obscures the larger constitutional issues involved, and in 
Carisbrooke it is difficult not to be a Cavalier. 

Elsewhere just at this season the charm of spring 
scenery thrusts history into the background. It is 
enough to ramble slowly from coast to coast and catch 
the look of old lichened tower and church wall, thatched 
cottage and ivied manor house, streamlet and pool, 
smooth, swelling hills and broken rocks. The views 
from the heights are charmingly varied. You have 
below you one seaside village after another, Ryde and 
Sandown and Shanklin, and the curving coast, and, 
farther still, the hazy outlines of England, In the 
misty distance you may see some vessel under full 
canvas, or a shadowy sail, or the black line of a rowing- 
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boat and the white wings of birds above the waves. The 
whole landscape of downs and woodlands, rocky chines 
and old-fashioned villages and glittering cliffs, is set in 
April seas, incessantly varying in hue, one minute blue- 
grey, the next minute flecked with purple, now green, 
and now silvery, and then again neutral-toned and dim- 
looking like a fallen cloud. And over all is a fair, pale 
sky, holding white films of cloud and black phantoms of 
spring storms, thin mists and delicate sunlight, the whole 
morning atmosphere of the poets’ April. 


EpitH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 


Some Curious Dedications 


S compared with the remarkably brief dedications 
A to which one is accustomed in modern books, 
those of most of the earlier writers appear to 

err somewhat on the side of verbosity. 

Our most famous authors are now content with two or 
three lines, or with none at all, whereas formerly the 
dedication was often a work in itself. For instance, 
Mathew Prior, in inscribing his ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions” to the Right Honourable Lionel, Earl of 
Dorset and Middlesex, in 1718, deemed it necessary to 
set aside fourteen solid folio pages for the purpose and even 
then added a two-page postscript. In the course of his 
remarks, having first apologised for making use of his 
lordship’s name, he thus addressed him: ‘* You are a 
Judge and Master of Polite Learning; A Friend and 
Patron to Men of Letters and Merit; a faithful and able 
Counsellor to Your Prince; a true Patriot to your 
Country ; an Ornament and Honor to the Titles You 
possess ; and in one Word a worthy son to the Great Earl 
of Dorset.” 

He then proceeded to write at some length and in com- 
plimentary terms regarding his lordship’s father, and we 
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gather that ‘‘a Thousand Ornaments and Graces met in 
the composition of this Great Man,” and that “the 
Figure of His Body was Strong, Proportionable and 
Beautiful. His Wit was Abundant, Noble and Bold, and 
was like a Source rising from the Top of a Mountain 
which forced its own way, and with inexhaustible 
Supplies delighted and enriched the Country thro’ which 
it pass’d.” 

Furthermore he asserted that “ his very Failings had 
their beauty,” and although he was very subject to 
passion, the short gusts were soon over and served only to 
set off the charms of his temper and made even anger 
agreeable. After this it is a little surprising to learn from 
Mathew Prior’s own pen that the Earl of Dorset’s pet 
aversion was the insinuation of a flatterer. 

After various other interesting family details this 
lengthy dedication winds up with a deprecatory reference 
to the merits of the ‘‘ Poems on Several Occasions ” and 
the expression of a hope that their author may, at some 
future date, lay some pieces of a very different nature 
at his lordship’s feet. He concludes with “I am, with 
all Duty and respect, My Lord, Your Lordships most 
Obedient and most Humble Servant, Mat Prior.” 

Again, in 1749, Thomas Newton, Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, in presenting to the world his edition of Milton’s 
“« Paradise Lost,” delivered himself of a ten-page dedica- 
tory epistle, inscribing it to the Earl of Bath. “TI scorn 
so much as to flatter your Lordship,” he says, and imme- 
diately proceeds to do so, and that in no uncertain fashion. 
‘You have so much a finer taste than other great men,” 
he remarks, “and you are so much a finer writer in 
poetry as well as in prose. Your writings are very well 
known to the world and have long been in everybodys 
hands and read with universal delight.” Afterwards he 
takes the opportunity to refer to his lordship’s great 
abilities, his good nature, his generosity, his wisdom, his 
foresight, his magnanimity, his love of truth and virtue, 
his disinterestedness, his humane and compassionate 
temper, his uncommon knowledge, his extensive genius, 
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his easy wit and flowing conversation, so that, on the 
whole, it is rather difficult to see exactly where Thomas 
Newton’s alleged scorn of flattery appears. 

Of course, in those earlier days of book publishing the 
dedication was a matter of no little importance, it being 
inscribed to the author’s patron, who usually undertook 
to bear the greater part of the cost of production. It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising to find that the character of 
this very necessary person is painted in glowing terms. 

Some authors were decidedly prodigal in the number of 
their epistles dedicatory, as was Sir Balthazar Gerbier, who 
gave forty-two of them to his ‘‘ Counsel to Builders.” In 
fact they take up half the book. The Italian Doni in his 
collection of letters entitled ‘‘ La Libraria” dedicated each 
separate letter to a different person, and then added another 
dedication for the volume as a whole. In this manner a 
book which consists of but forty-five pages is inscribed to 
over twenty individuals. It is only natural to suppose 
that the astute Doni secured a like number of patrons, so 
that there is every reason to believe the work was a 
financial success. 

Politi, who published at Rome in 1751 the ‘‘ Martyro- 
logium Romanum,”’ managed to cap even Doni’s effort in 
this direction, for the 365 days of the year in this 
“* Martyrology ” have each a special dedication. 

Another enterprising author went to the length of 
having a large number of different dedications printed 
for his book, inscribing each to a famous and wealthy 
man. When the volumes were bound it is safe to conclude 
that each copy found its way into the right hands. Sad 
to relate, the success of the scheme is not chronicled. 

The phraseology of the early dedication is frequently 
quaint, the prevailing theme being usually the exceeding 
greatness and noble character of the dedicatee and the 
abject unworthiness of the dedicator. A good example 
is to be found in “‘ The Interpreter,” published in 1658 
by John Cowell, Doctor, sometime the King’s Majesties 
professor of the Civil Law. Cowell inscribed his work 


to’ his Reverend Sather in God, his Especial Good 
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Lord, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and 
Metropolitan of England. Thus he unburdens himself : 
“ After long deliberation, I hardly induce myself to crave 
your gracious protection towards this simple work, valuing 
it at so low a price, as I think it hardly worth the respect 
of any great man, much less the favourable aspect of so 
honourable a personage.” After a good deal more in a 
similar strain he declares: ‘All I crave at your Grace’s 
hands, is patience and pardon for this enterprise, with the 
continuance of those your many favours, that hitherto to 
my great comfort I have enjoyed.” 

Another author who was apparently overwhelmed by 
his own shortcomings was “ Philanactophil,” who in 1624 
gave to the world his “Nero Cesar or Monarchie 
Depraved,” dedicated to “My Noble, my gracious 
Lord, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Admiral.” The 
following excerpt is quite a masterpiece in its way, 
although its meaning is obscure in parts: “ High 
and mightie Lord, in my so much unworthinesse, and 
inability to deserve (for what a nothing is my greatest 
somewhat ?) it can be little, that I should profess myself 
your lordships. Nevertheless seeing the truth is so, I 
willingly obey the conscience, and accordingly write 
myself up to the world, the most humblie devoted, Your 
Graces, Philanactophil.” 

It is perhaps only fitting that “ Hymen’s Praeludia ; or 
Love’s Master-Piece” should be dedicated to a lady; and 
this is the case in Robert Loveday’s translation of this 
work from the French, dated 1736. And right gallantly 
is it addressed as follows to the Right Honourable, His 
Ever Honoured Lady, the Lady Clinton : 


At such times as your silent authority gave me leave to want better 
employment, this trifle (that now begs to live a shrub under the secure 
shade of your patronage) was sinn’d into English, and though, not to 
confess the presumption, be to add to it, yet its being born in your 
honours service, bids me hope it less rudeness, thus to throw itself at 
your feet, than to disclaim the privilege of being yours. Madam, 1 
am not ignorant (if you descend to the perusal of this humble toy) that 
you must force your sublime thoughts (which usually fly at fair quar- 
Ties) to a stooping. But as the sun (who is the clearest Emblem of 
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your Virtues) when mounted to his meridan, does not disdain to look 
downwards, so if you vouchsafe to let fall the beams of a smile upon 
this piece and bid it live, how unkindly others may use it, shall never 
be placed among the fears of, Madam, Your Honour’s most Humble, 
and ever Obedient Servant, Loveday. 


Loveday’s dedication being appropriately chivalrous, it 
may not unfairly be expected that that of Jeremy Taylor 
to his “ Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying” should be 
correspondingly dismal, as indeed it is. The worthy 
divine thus addressed Richard Earl of Carbery: “ My 
Lord I am treating your Lordship as a Roman Gentleman 
did Saint Augustine and his mother; I shall entertain 

ou in a charnel house and carry your meditations a 
while into the chambers of death, where you shall find 
the rooms dressed up with melancholy arts.” Fifteen 
pages of very small type are required to do justice to this 
gloomy example. 

The author of a curious little book, ‘“‘ The Repertoire 
of Records,” published in 1631, who signs himself “ Sub 
rostro Cyconié,” seems to have found himself in an extra- 
ordinary difficulty. He had a patron for his work, but, 
strangely enough, he had no idea who he was. He does 
not explain how this happened, but he solves the problem 
of his dedication by giving it in verse “‘’To the Unknown 
Patron.” 

This work I did intend to Mercury 

Before his wings were sick, and he could fly. 

But now the Gods incensed, all together 
Have layd diseases upon every feather ; 
(Alas) he cannot raise himself not carry 

His plumes, as does the rest of all the Ayrie; 
But is retired to some shady grove 

To hide him from the great incensed Jove, 
And where to find my Patron to deliver 

This little work of mine, I know not, neither 
If he were found (and no discretion lost) 

This title might offend him, or me most. 
Now all ye Gods beare witness, I intend 

Onely to shew a bounden thankfull mind 

Unto this Mercurie, by whose quick fire 

My Muse, being lately wounded, did respire. 
udge Heavens, and vouchsafe me onely this 

hats well intended be not tooke amisse. 
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And Now goe on my Booke and seek about 

Till thou hast found this unknown Patron out ; 
And tell him thou cam’st from an unknown friend 
Whose Love’s a Circle, round, without an end. 


There is a scarce little volume dealing with the virtues 
of Charles I., in which occurs a singular specimen of 
the dedicatory address. This work is “ Veritas Inconcussa, 
or, A most certain Truth asserted that King Charles the 
First, was no Man of Blood, but a Martyr for his 
People,” published by Mr. Fabian Philipps in 1660. It 
is inscribed in the somewhat fervid language of the times 
to His Most Excellent Majesty King Charles II., and 
the following extract is quoted from it : 


It having been the Cardo quaestionis, or too much a question, 
betwixt your Royal Father and his Parliament to whom the sin of our 
late Civil Wars and miseries, with the bloody and horrid consequences 
thereof, did belong, though without question He was in no way guilty 
of it, but was a Martyr and suffered in it, and the guilt and profit of 
that great and crying sin being so inlaid and rivited in the promoters 
thereof, become to be the interest of a great part of the faction or 
people and to be miscalled Piety, Religion, good affection and Godli- 
ness itself and yet sticks as a Leprosie to those that were more wicked 
than the covetous but unbloody Gehazi, and if God in his mercy do 
not cleanse them from it, will transmit it with an impenitency to 
boote to their posterities, The ensuing vindication of your Royal 
Father may, if publiquely owned under your Majesties gracious 
Patronage, be instrumental in the conviction and converting of many 
of those misguided zealots and thriving sinners and release them out of 
the prisons of that self-conceitedness and opiniastreté wherein Satan 
hath cunningly lodged their deluded Souls, making them believe that 
they are in the Churchway to Heaven when they are but going down 
to the place of everlasting burnings. 


After concluding his address to his Majesty Mr. Fabian 
Philipps was at some pains to add a few supplementary 
pages for the benefit of one Henry Bell. This person, 
it appears, was a printer, who had taken an opportunity 
to pirate Mr. Philipps’s book and place an edition on 
the market simultaneously with him. The outraged 
author thus gave vent to his feelings : 

Henry Bell, you might have contented yourself with that unjust 


liberty taken by some printers and booksellers in abusing of Authors, 
Readers and People by a false imposition of names, and many counter- 
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feit pieces and selling of one thing for another which in the want and 
absence of the good and Kindly Government of England and a Court 
of Star-Chamber, our late unruly and licencious Times allowed you. 
And not have done that which you, or he, which confederated with 
you (for you said there was a Citizen which went a share with you) 
have adventured to do unto me by printing my book and calling it 
your own, thereby exceeding them all in villany. For though you 
acknowledged to me and Mr. Newcomb the printer that you were not 
the author of it and understood not Latine and that other men of your 
trade can tel] that you understood so little of English, as that you were 
formerly only a Press-man and had not abilities enough to be a Com- 
positor; yet you could have the impudence in the printing and publish- 
ing of my book, to leave out half the Title and make some additional 
title of your own or some other man’s composing and dedicate it to 
his Majesty as a mite of Your loyalty and say that it was written in the 
midst of his and our sufferings, and to make the book and price the bigger 
you had bound up with it a list, very often before printed, of the 
names of the late Kings Tryers, yet, adding to that also as short his- 
tory, as you call it, of his now Royal Majesty Charles the Second, you 
are found in the beginning thereof to use these words, Having, I hope, 
sufficiently cleared his late Royal Majesty from that execrable sin of Blood 
guiltiness. When you come to mention the King’s escape out of 
England after Worcester, you have stolen out of Mr. James Davies the 
Author of the History of our gracious Sovereign King Charles the 
Second, more than seven whole pages with scarce four or five words 
different. You have, as all men may perceive, inforced me to bestow 
this Epistle upon you, wherein doing myself right, I shall do you no 
wrong to give notice to the world, what a Lurcher, a Kite, and a 
Filcher of other men’s labours you are. You may now measure your 
shadow and see how much bigger this your doughty exploit hath made 
it and are onely to thank yourself for, being thus exposed to a naked 
view, and if you are capable of any blushing, may be ashamed of it, 
and forbear to walk any more in the sinful paths of those men of your 
trade who, being to Schollers like those foul and Ravenous birds the 
Harpies, do so abuse, pollute and stain all learning, as no man knows 
how to write without being grossly abused or cheated and he which is 
the careful and painful Author of a book shall be in danger to have it 
transposed or owned when and by whomsoever a naughty and 
Jugling Printer pleaseth; which calls for a speedy remedy as well 
as punishment in part whereof you and your fellow Gipsies may 
receive this animadversion, until a more smart and legal one may be 
provided for you. 


Another book which was published about the same 
time as Mr. Philipps’s and had a curious dedication was 
the Polyglot Bible of Dr. Castell. It was issued during 
the Protectorate, and as Oliver Cromwell allowed the 
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paper used in printing it to be imported free of duty, it 
was thankfully dedicated to him. It had not long made 
its appearance before Charles II. ascended the throne. 
This created an embarrassing situation, and after the 
Restoration the first dedication was suppressed, one being 
substituted in which the name of Cromwell was carefully 
omitted. The republican and royal copies are well known 
to book collectors. The former are more in demand. 

Our last example may well be chosen from among the 
dedications ironic, of which one is prefixed to ‘ The 
Parson’s Counsellor.” Sir Simon Degge inscribed this 
work to Bishop Woods of Lichfield, complimenting him 
on having restored a church which had been demolished 
during the civil war. This, at the time, Woods had not 
done, but, much against his will, it is said, he took the 
hint and rebuilt the edifice. 

J. Sypney Boor. 


A Ramble in the Abruzzi 


Il.—SCANNO 


CANNO was certainly the most interesting place I 

S visited in the Abruzzi. Others may exist equally 

attractive ; but limitations of time and of weather, 

of enterprise and of pence, prevented me from discovering 

them. I had, however, learned from some book or person 

that Scanno had fine scenery. Vaguely I wandered forth 
into the wilderness for to see. 

An early train from Sulmona took me to the wayside 
station of Anversa. There I climbed to the box-seat of a 
crazy diligence. It was drawn by three small black 
horses, their harness tied together with string and 
dotted here and there with odd little tufts of fur. It 
took three-quarters of an hour to get the three passengers 
and the half-dozen post-bags stowed away in the convey- 
ance. At last the postman-driver clambered to his perch, 
cracked his whip mightily, and we were off, lumbering 
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and shambling along an excellent road constructed some 
fifteen years ago. Formerly Scanno was connected with 
the world only by a mule-path skirting the river 
Sagittario. The postman described it as an intolerably 
dangerous route, wandering among precipices, hanging 
over the bottomless abyss, overwhelmed by avalanches 
and inundations. Even on the new road he seemed 
apprehensive of wolves and brigands, and carried a 
revolver. I looked eagerly for these interesting enemies ; 
but, alas! even at Scanno adventures have become rare as 
the visits of angels. 

The landscape began to be beautiful at once. Anversa 
the town, three miles from its station—the scene of 
d’Annunzio’s Fiaccola sotto il Moggio—nestles in a nook 
of barren mountains, which, in the morning light, show 
all the most delicate shades of violet and blue. White 
clouds float dreamily about their summits. Great 
Maiella towers behind. Anversa itself is dark, irregular, 
frowning, with walls and towers and castles unchanged 
since the thirteenth century. 

Having delivered the post-bag—clearly tne great event 
of the day at Anversa—we rolled on again, ascending the 
valley of the Sagittario between strange-shaped perpendi- 


cular mountains : 
Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 


We saw the village of Castro Valva on the top of a 
mighty rock, approached by a staircase up which girls 
and elderly women, all heavily burdened, were tripping 
lightly as things of air. The surrounding desolation was 
appalling. We passed through gorges never reached even 
by the midday sun. We saw immense boulders, detached 
from the mountain-tops and strewn about the valley by 
some Titan hand. Presently we skirted two or three 
pools, recently formed, in which a few withered trees 
were rotting. Then we saw a lonely pilgrimage church 
reached bya plank spanning the Sagittario ; and the village 
of Villa Lago, from the lowest tier of whose grim and 
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windowless houses a plumb-line would drop clean into 
the river a thousand feet below. 

But at last we reached the Lake of Scanno, a beautiful 
expanse surrounded by chestnut-trees, and merry with the 
voices of children. The spirits of the little horses, of the 
postman, and his child lieutenant visibly revived. We 
ascended for another two miles, wound round the head 
of the gorge, crossed the river, descended a little, and 
were deposited at the door of a church. Below, on our 
right, the town of Scanno crawled down the mountain. 
No other road approaches it. On every other side it is 
walled, and egress to the mountain-paths is through 
medizval gates. 

It was now one o'clock. I was hungry ; cold, too, for 
the mountain wind blew fresh. The postman gave me a 
child of four as guide to the one little inn, and promised 
to send a woman presently with my luggage. Following 
the babe, I dived down a very steep street, or rather stair, 
paved with the most miry of cobbles. It was strangely 
narrow, and alarmingly dark, bordered by tall houses 
generally askew, sometimes arched overhead. Black 
openings led to underground cellars, or showed steep 
black stairs to courts or alleys at a lower level. The 
street was full of people, chiefly women, all dressed in 
the oddest clothes—dark, misshapen creatures, short, 
sturdy, with widened shoulders, strangely abbreviated 
skirts, immense rolls like sausages round the hips, and 
very thick legs. On their heads were dark, close-fitting 
cloth caps or turbans. Sometimes their chins, and even 
noses, were wrapped in woollen shawls. Strangest of all, 
the plaits encircling the heads below the caps were scarlet, 
emerald, royal blue, sometimes white. 

“What hideosities !” I exclaimed involuntarily ; and 
presently was quite startled to discover that the wearers 
of this wondrous garb were most of them quite 
young girls, all very like each other, and of really 
astonishing loveliness. Their features were Greek ; 
their long- lashed eyes, large and sparkling, shone 
under clear, delicately curved eyebrows ; their full white 
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throats rose column-like from the dark bodices. All faces 
wore a gentle, pensive smile bent welcomingly on the 
stranger, As for the costume, I had not been many days 
in Scanno before I became quite fond of it. The extra- 
ordinary shape, at first so repellent, is caused by dragging 
up the very thick skirt through a leather band encircling 
the hips, so as to shorten it, even to the knees, for working 
hours, When allowed to hang at length in straight heavy 
folds, it is stately ; and the bodice is stately too, perfectly 
simple and close-fitting, open at the throat and fastened 
with silver buttons. The full sleeves taper to the wrist 
much in the “leg of mutton’ shape of our grand- 
mothers. The turban is not unbecoming to the fair oval 
faces of these beautiful women. I do not know that I 
can say so much for the plaiting of the hair with coloured 
wool, or for the hiding of the hands in pouches of the 
dark full aprons. 

The four-year-old who was my escort through the 
tortuous and ever-narrowing lanes, drew up at a house so 
unlike anything I understood by an inn that I hesitated 
to enter. Older children, however, encouraged me; and 
I stumbled up a dark stone stair, none too clean, and 
walked into a kitchen, where a family were gathered round 
a big hearth for their dinner. The mother, a pleasant- 
looking woman, not of the Scanno type, led me to an 
inner apartment, bare but dusted, and set about preparing 
lunch. Her six little daughters, a kitten, and Maddalena 
the servant, a strapping wench with the Scanno face and 
the Scanno clothes, assisted her. I was fed simply but 
well ; then provided with a bedroom on the roomy upper 
floor, to which I had access by a stair starting from my 
sitting-room. The bedroom was airy, and clean (for 
Italy). From the window I looked out on sky and moun- 
tain. The walls were hung with old pictures. On shelves 
and window-ledges were jugs of old Majolica. One was 
in the form of a truculent yellow and green lion. The 
glare of his eye, the bristle of his tail, were horrific. In- 
stantly I resolved that I would not leave Scanno without 
this blatant beast. Truth to tell, he now sits on the top 
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of the writing-desk at which, in London Town, F indite 
these memoirs. 

A very old woman, the postman’s mother, arrived 
carrying my bag, and laughed when I apologised for its 
weight. Her son had described me as a brava signora, 
very rich, and a great friend of his, for whose good 
behaviour he was willing to stand surety. These enco- 
miums led mine hostess to raise her prices. She under- 
took to board and lodge me for four Aire a day; but 1 
learned later that my predecessor, a French artist, had 
only paid three. 

I spent a happy week at Scanno, and should have 
stayed longer but for an unfortunate break in the weather. 
The place and the people were delightful to me ; nor was 
I lonely, for I was at once adopted into the simple life of 
my neighbours. No one stared, or catechised, or bothered. 
The children ran by my side, neither begging nor crowd- 
ing. The women invited me into their houses. The 
men showed the paths and sheepfolds, and told me their 
histories. I did not always understand what they said, 
for few talk pure Italian. In this respect I got on better 
with the children, who evidently have a good school- 
master. I was quite nonplussed one day in talking to a 
little boy, who told me his education was finished at the 
age of ten. 

“ Well, let us see how much youknow. For instance, 
can you tell me where England is ?” 

I expected he would say ‘‘ In America ”’—the customary 
delusion in these parts. But he replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘“‘ England is an island on the north- 
west corner of Europe, not far from France. The chief 
town is London, on the Thames. In the same island 
are countries called Scotland and Wales, and there is 
another bad island called Ireland. All these islanders 
speak the same language and have the same king, and 
they are rich, with many ships and manufactures.” 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed, aghast, and all the other 
little boys applauded. 

“Well,” said I, “now you know so much, what are 
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you going to do next? It seems a pity for such learned 
boys to have no occupation but sitting on a wall in the 
sunshine playing mora. What is your work going to 
be ?” 

Alas! to this question no answer was forthcoming. 
The boys and men of Scanno are not very energetic. All 
the hard work is done by the women—the strong, beautiful 
girls in the kilted skirts with the stout and shapely limbs. 
The men are dreamy. They drive cattle, they lounge in 
little offices and shops, they deliver the letters and meet 
the trains. The boys sit on the wall and play mora ; they 
ask each other riddles, watch the sun traversing the 
heavens, note the shadows on the mountains and the 
signs of the times. One of them made quite aspeech on 
the Church and the questions of local government. But 
their sisters, older or younger, were much too busy for 
speeches. They passed and repassed, loaded with heavy 
weights; they were spinning, knitting, carrying on business 
at dye-works and weaving-looms. They never went by 
without a smile and a salutation, but they,did not con- 
verse even with each other. 

I have heard that it is a sign of a primitive people, 
this laying the work upon the woman. My hostess lent 
me a great topographical book from which I learned that 
Scanno was discussed even by Pliny, and is thought to 
have been peopled by Greeks; that in the dialect many 
purely Greek words occur ; that the customs and costumes 
of the people, not to mention their noses, find their 
counterparts in some of the Ionic islands. The same 
book says that the Scannites are simple and temperate 
in habit and idea, faithful, peaceable, and renowned for 
filial piety, but perhaps a little lazy. They always wear 
wool (can Dr. Jaeger have been a Scannite?), and they 
never sit on chairs. Engagements last a year, and 
weddings are celebrated in May. At the betrothal feast 
the relatives on both sides give the bride rings, and 
there is symbolic eating of grapes, almonds, and honey. 
Then for the year the afhanced youth visits and serenades 
his bride-elect, At his last visit he gives her a gold piece, 
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Then the two mothers prepare and furnish a house, 
and the two fathers convey to it the bridal bed, accom- 
panied by a singing and rejoicing crowd of well-wishers, 
After the wedding ceremony each relative gives the young 
couple a coin marked with a cross. This is the most 
important part of the whole business, and any irregularity 
in the coin or its presentation is a sure harbinger of bad 
fortune. 

I was not at Scanno in May, and could not learn 
how far this ancient ceremonial is still observed. ‘The 
book was certainly right in saying that the women, 
at least, despise chairs, They squat on the ground in 
Oriental fashion. Most curious was the aspect of the 
church one evening when I[ turned into it for the Ave, 
Maria. It was dusk, of course, and heavy rain-clouds 
had absorbed the colour and the light. At the altar the 
priest had a few candles, but the congregation sat in the 
gloom. No matter; every one knew the responses, and 
roared them forth with such a volume of sound that I 
feared for my tympanum. About thirty men occupied 
benches in the background, but there were at least a 
hundred women, all dressed alike, all crouching on the 
floor of the nave or on the steps of the side chapels, 
their knees up to the chin, their hands concealed, their 
heads bent forwards, their eyes following the priest. The 
effect was most strange: dark, shapeless bundles here, 
there, and everywhere, lovely fair faces rising from 
them like Aphrodite from the sea. Nor was the church 
without beauty, at least in that twilight hour, which 
softened the whitewash and concealed the ravages and— 
worse still—the reparations of time. The old gilding 
caught the candle-light, and the sparkles were reflected 
from a couple of antique convex mirrors. The brilliance 
gleamed on a coloured figure of the Virgin floating 
heavenwards, it waked colour on the altar embroideries, 
it shone on the silver buttons of the women’s dark 
bodices, and here and there on some vivid face bent 
forward in the ecstasy of devotion. It was enchanting— 
a little heaven below, fit ending to the day’s long toil, 
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emblem that these hard-worked sisters are no mere 
beasts of burden, but living souls in touch with the 
unseen. 

Mine host of the little inn bears one of the great names 
of Scanno, The chief street is named after his great- 
uncle, who was a doctor in Naples. The grand-nephew 
is quite simple and unostentatious. He works in his 
garden on the far side of the Sagittario, and keeps a little 
shop in a back street, for which the fifteen-year-old 
daughter bakes childish cakes and sweetmeats. The 
guests—if there are any—-are the wife’s charge. I 
thought she was perhaps a little scornful of Scanno, 
hailing herself from far Sulmona. Her six little 
daughters do not follow the customs of their native 
place. 

“What are you going to do with them?” I asked, 
looking at the little faces clustered round my supper 
table. 

“* Chi lo sa?” she answered with a sigh ; and pointing 
to Pepina, the prettiest, she added, ‘‘ That one would like 
to be a lady’s maid and travel with a foreigner.” 

Ah me! that’s the thin end of the wedge! Once let 
the taste for adventure assert itself, the desire for change 
and foreign parts, and Scanno will be improved off the 
face of the earth—at least, the Scanno which we have to- 
day, dark, mysterious, conservative, content, where the 
men are only shepherds and the smiling, strapping girls 
‘step forth under heavy burdens.. How would our slum- 
dwellers like that endless carrying of water-jars on head 
or hip? Civilisation certainly spares us some things ; but 
are we really so much the happier for that? There are 
no such gentle faces, no such straight backs, in a London 
slum as here in the perpendicular streets, on the dark 
stairs and in the black caverns of the Scanno houses. And, 
indeed, that aspect of gloom belongs to the street side of 
Scanno only. The houses are built up the face of the 
rock, one on top of the other; but the back of each is 
open to the air of day, to the sunshine and the wind. 
My own room in Signor Orazio’s tiny /ocanda faced the 
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south, and across a few roofs at a lower level my eye 
travelled straight to the allotment gardens, to the moun- 
tains and the clouds. There is merit in these hill-top 
habitations, more than mere safety from climbing enemies, 
self-sufficiency, and splendid isolation. But it is not 
the modern way, and the new houses even in Scanno, 
the School and the Municipio and the Post Office, are 
all on the highroad, where the strong stream of the 
Sagittario is useful for the installation of electric light. 

I see the doom of Scanno written in fiery letters across 
the sky, above her towers and her walls. The shouts of 
Progress will reach her ear, the boys now playing mora 
on the parapet will emigrate to America, the girls will be 
travelling lady’s maids ; bagmen will come with French 
hats, and the women will lay aside their turbans and their 
silver buttons, lose their noble carriage, and grow like 
everybody else in a dull provincial town. A hundred 
years hence, one fancies, there will be no pleasure in 
travelling, because the whole world from John o’ Groats 
to Timbuctoo will be all alike. 

"Tis a foolish and a timid fancy! Surprises are sure to 
come, and if we cannot conceive their Whence, their 
Wherefore, and their How, that is because they are to be 
surprises. A hundred years hence there will be plenty 
to see and to wonder at. But Scanno will not be there as 
she is to-day. If you are wise, you will visit her before 
the change. 

Hexen H. Cotvitt. 


eccli—2116—April ’o7 24 














“© Amantium Irae’’ 


O your own view I’m quite inclined; 
You may be easy on that score 
If you should chance to change your mind. 


“Your company quite slow I find!” 
“Our conversation’s quite a bore —_— 


“To your own view I’m quite inclined.” 


I know you're fickle as the wind, 
And I’ve got other girls galore 
If you should chance to change your mind. 


You really have “ been very blind 
To think my little soul could soar ” :— 


To your own view I’m quite inclined. 


Believe me, I am quite resigned ! 
My heart, indeed, you’ll not make sore 


If you should chance to change your mind. 


But if you once again prove kind 
And call me back, Sweet, this once more— 
To your own view I’m quite inclined 


If you should chance to change your mind. 


L. ETHEREGE. 








A Poet's Wife 


N ideally good wife is a subject so difficult to treat 
A imaginatively that writers of fiction (which is not 
problematic) have generally and wisely said farewell 
to their heroines as these turn to enter their husbands’ 
homes. Great poetry, and especially great classical poetry, 
has, indeed, been adequate to the task of making human 
and individual women whose charm and dignity lie in 
their goodness; and so we have, for our comfort, such 
figures as Andromache, Penelope and Alkestis. 

Thackeray, among novelists, had an unfortunate interest 
in depicting his heroines after marriage, whereby he only 
raised up enemies for his creations. But where Thackeray 
failed, his master, Fielding, had succeeded so perfectly that 
all subsequent married heroines must either fall short of 
Amelia or reflect her charm. 

If we take Fielding’s Amelia and the Alkestis of Euri- 
pedes as types of entirely unselfish wives we shall find a 
marked difference in the treatment of each. Amelia is 
the devoted woman as she appears to a man, single-minded, 
unquestioning, rejoicing in self-sacrifice. Alkestis is the 
devoted woman as she appears to herself ; the sacrifice is as 
complete, the love as faithful, the demeanour as gentle ; but 
she has instinctively passed the heaviest judgment on her 
companion—she has ceased to make any demand on him. 

If fiction is shy of a type so serious, so simple, and so 
consoling, in the pages of biography we find it under every 
disguise of age and clime and estate, but everywhere 
constant to its task of making some man’s effort possible, 
or of consoling some man’s sense of failure. In the 
inscrutable economy of Nature it is not to the man who 
deserves, but to the weaker brother who needs such a wife, 
that the best woman is given. Let it be enough for us, 
as it is for her, if the undeserving is at least the fondly 
appreciative. 

In the eight long volumes of Thomas Moore’s Corre- 
spondence it is easy enough to see his weaknesses as a 
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man and his shortcomings as a husband. He loved 
pleasure and flattery and fashionable society, he could not 
refuse an invitation, he left his beautiful wife at home 
economising, while he warbled moving melodies at other 
women’s pianos, but never for one moment was he blind 
to her true and incomparable worth. There is no single 
mention of his Bessie but shows some admirable and 
lovable trait. From first to last he delights to record the 
impression her remarkable beauty made on all who saw 
her; her goodness to the poor, her piety, her unselfish 
economy never lost their power to touch his warm Irish 
heart. As the years passed and sorrows multiplied, 
something of reverence, of tender awe, mingled with his 
familiar affection. 

In 1811 when he was thirty-two years old, Moore’s 
whole assets were two volumes of poetry, “each warmer 
than the former,” a large acquaintance with all that was 
gayest and most fashionable in London, vague hopes of 
advancement from the patronage of Lord Moira, parents 
living over the paternal grocery shop in Dublin more or 
less dependent on him, a light heart, the faintest suspicion 
of a brogue, a charming wit, and a voice in singing that 
would “wile the bird from the briar.” Add to this the 
judgment of one of the shrewdest of his friends: “ You 
were always the slave of beauty, say what you please to 
the contrary . . . and as likely a gentleman to make a 
mistake in that way as any! know.” Nor does the 
history of his courtship contradict the impression. He 
had gone down to Kilkenny with a set of other gay 
fellows for some private theatricals, in which two young 
actresses, Misses Dyke, also took part. The intimacy of 
rehearsals, moonlight walks by the river, “snug little 
dinners” with the two girls and their widowed mother— 
such were the setting of Love’s Young Dream for the 
impressionable poet and the innocent and beautiful girl. 

The Dykes were probably a theatrical family. Bessie’s 
only sister was on the stage, and married William Murray, 
lessee of one of the Edinburgh theatres, who is mentioned 
mere than once in Scott’s diary. The widowed mother 
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plays a rather sorry part in Moore’s diary ; she is never 
mentioned except as the recipient of stray five-pound 
notes, painfully saved by her daughter or generously 
bestowed by her son-in-law. The couple were married 
secretly in London, and in May, from lodgings in 
Brompton, Moore introduced his bride into the most for- 
midable of societies to the shy and unknown, that of the 
gay and well-born and witty. They all tried to be kind 
to her, declared her to be “‘ very beautiful,” nicknamed her 
Psyche, and evidently found her very difficult to get on with. 
Rogers, who kept his bitter remarks for the prosperous 
and his querulousness for his intimates, was apparently 
the first of her husband’s friends to dispel her shyness and 
gain her timid confidence. 

London was full of social terrors for the young wife, 
and, because he was honestly and heartily in love, Moore 
consented to turn his back on the town and carry her off 
toacottage in the country. “As for that most ungrateful 
of Bessies,” wrote one of the kindest of Moore’s women 
friends, ‘she has made the most favourable impression on 
all those hearts she was in such a hurry to run away 
from.” Nature never meant more to Moore the poet 
than the background of a féte champétre. The “last” 
was probably also the first ‘rose of summer” to attract 
his attention. Two things only were necessary to him in 
the country, a large library and some friendly great house 
where he could still keep up with all that was gayest and 
cleverest in the world of politics or fashion. Conversation 
was the medium in which he did his thinking, singing to 
responsive drawing-room audiences the condition of his 
lyrical inspiration. Lord Moira had been his first friend 
and patron, and it was in the neighbourhood of his place 
in Leicestershire that the Moores found their first modest 
home. Moore, with his poetic fame, his ready wit, his 
exquisite singing, was an invaluable social element, and, 
to do them justice, the great people were quite willing to 
extend their kindness to Bessie. 

At first Moore imperfectly realised that difficulties 
might arise on her side. His own womenkind would 
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have entered into the situation with eager gratitude. 
The little vivacious Irish mother in Dublin had worked 
and prayed single-mindedly for Tom’s social advancement ; 
when, at a later period, the. Lansdownes showed kind 
civility to his sister Ellen, that simple little lady shed tears 
of gratitude and delight. Moore knew the flutter of 
pleasure it would excite in the Dublin home circle when 
he wrote passages like this. ‘I think it would have 
pleased you to see my wife in one of Lord Moira’s car- 
riages, with his servant riding after her and Lady Loudon’s 
crimson travelling cloak round her to keep her comfort- 
able.” But though he himself was instinctively most at 
home in the houses of the great, Moore could love and 
respect the ‘democratic pride’’ which made Bessie turn 
to the society of her equals. She drank tea at the vicarage 
and made friends with the doctor’s family, and, young 
and inexperienced as she was, found her way into cottages 
where age and want were brightened by her presence ; 
meanwhile Tom was free to accept visits to Chatsworth 
and to stay with the High Sheriff. He had some 
economic scruples—creditable in a family man—on the 
score of the expense of visiting. His coat was showing 
wear at the seams; it was awkward going to a duke’s 
house without aservant. But the social instinct was too 
strong, and there is always a remedy for shabby clothes, 
though not an economical one. The new coat from 
London had to be altered by a country tailor, but with 
a new and seditious poem on the Prince Regent in his 
wallet, the little poet’s success among the Whig lords 
and ladies was quite independent of clothes. Paying 
visits is not the way for a poet to find inspiration nor to 
effect economies, At the High Sheriff’s Moore was kept 
a prisoner on a diet of salmon and champagne till a remit- 
tance from his publishers enabled him to tip the servants 
and depart with credit. 

There were, however, gaieties at home, in which Bessie 
took part with shy pleasure. At a ball at Ashbourne, 
their little country town, she was almost frightened by 
the admiration she excited. Her husband was in the 
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midst of writing Lalla Rookh, and to please him she wore 
a turban, which better than any other head-dress became 
‘the wild poetic beauty of her face.” 

Rogers came down once or twice and made flying 
visits, not unalloyed pleasure to Moore; the thorns were 
never quite concealed in the roses in Rogers’s conversation. 
With a rich man’s preconceptions of what a poor man’s 
economies ought to be, he animadverted on the superfluity 
of maids and melted butter in the Moore ménage. But 
to Bessie he was uniformly kind ; when he discovered that 
her greatest happiness was helping her poor neighbours, 
he appointed her his almoner. It was he, too, who found 
a new name for Psyche when three little baby girls came 
to fill her arms; writing to Moore he sends greeting to 
the Madonna della Sedia. 

The death of Olivia Byron, the youngest or the three 
babies, was the first of many sorrows that were to try 
that gentle heart. Moore—always tender in his ways 
with his wife—could hardly persuade her to leave the 
little body, so heartbreakingly fair in its white coldness, 

Heavier was the loss two years later when rosy, sturdy 
little Barbara died in consequence of a fall. Moore had 
been enjoying a bachelor holiday with Rogers in Paris, 
but arrived in time to stand by his wife in her exceeding 
sorrow. He fully shared her grief, and was, besides, deeply 
concerned for her. But from this time forward there 
was a change in Bessie; she is the same tender, 
unselfish creature, only she makes fewer demands, she 
lives her own life; Amelia has become Alkestis. 

A new home ina new country had to be found. A 
small house, a garden, kindly neighbours were what 
Bessie longed for, a patron and a library the essentials 
for her husband. The latter requisites were the first 
to be secured. Lord Lansdowne, the kindest, most 
unaffected and cultivated of the great Whig lords, 
was eager to secure Moore as a neighbour at his place 
at Bowood in Wiltshire. The society and the library were 
above criticism, but the small thatched cottage, the only 
residence available, seemed to Moore below even. their 
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humble pretensions. To Bessie the thatch, the porch, 
the garden looked invitingly homelike, and the rent of 
forty pounds a year for house and furniture had a blessed 
promise of peace to one already too well acquainted with the 
certainties of expenditure and the uncertainties of income. 

At first the shadow of the big house fell heavily on 
Bessie’s soul. She waited to accept an invitation to 
Bowood till she could go in the shelter of the poet 
Bowles and his respectable old wife. But nothing could 
prevent the wave of isolation that swept over her in that 
large house, where all the rest of the company were 
old acquaintances and talked a brilliant idiom she could 
not master. Manners were more formal in those days, 
and. it was years before Bessie found out that Lady 
Lansdowne was a woman as humble, devout and tender- 
hearted as herself, whose secret habit it was to tend the 
sick and poor with womanly, personal service. At first 
even Moore was abashed by her restrained manners. It 
is quite probable that a woman so good as Lady Lansdowne 
had misgivings about the translator of Anacreon and the 
author of Little’s Poems. But on nearer acquaintance she 
convinced herself that there was no shadow of harm in 
the brilliant little man, while he brought three delight- 
ful qualifications into society, an infectious sense of 
enjoyment, witty and sympathetic talk at table, and after- 
wards a gift of song that melted his hearers into happy 
tears. So indispensable a guest did he become at Bowood 
that his room there was kept always ready. Once when 
Lord Lansdowne found him unexpectedly a guest at his 
breakfast table he laughingly compared him to the 
tramps who do not know in the morning where they 
will find their bed in the evening. 

About a year after the Moores were settled in their 
pretty cottage at Sloperton, a baby boy was born, a cause 
of delight to both parents, After reading the last sad 
chapters of the Diary one recurs with curious feelings to 
this cheerful entry :. “‘ Walked to Devizes for money; the 
<cg Prodigal is no sooner born than money is wanted for 

im,” 
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godfather, “but I hate asking and Bessie, who is inde- 
pendence to her heart’s core, hates it still more.” How- 
ever, one day when Bessie was asleep in the little drawing- 
room upstairs and Tom taking his midday dinner with 
Baby Anastasia in the dining-room, Lord Lansdowne 
knocked at the door. He had heard of the sudden death 
of Romilly and was so eager for the sympathy which 
Moore was always ready to bestow that, when denied at 
the door, he begged to be allowed to go upstairs to write 
a note. Should Bessie be disturbed or his Lordship 
shown into an atmosphere of beef and turnips? Moore 
was gentleman and humorist enough not to apologise for 
his surroundings ; Lord Lansdowne’s heart was full of 
his dead friend, and in the genial intimacy of that little 
visit Moore “felt the long thought of request to him to 
be godfather rising to my tongue .. . did so and he 
consented with much kindness.” Whether Bessie was 
perfectly pleased when she woke up and her husband 
went up to tell her, one has no means of guessing ; she was 
not—so one gathers—apt to be critical of her husband’s 
actions, 

So irrepressible were Moore’s social instincts that he 
could no more resist the county ball at Devizes than he 
could absent himself from the brilliant circle at Bowood. 
He notes more than once in his diary how, coming home 
in the small hours, he found Bessie keeping up the fire, 
having prepared a nice little supper for him—just as 
Amelia would have done. It is something that her little 
kindnesses were never taken for granted by her husband. 
Delicate health and shyness accounted in part for Bessie’s 
retired life, but there were also toilet difficulties into 
which her husband entered with unusual understanding 
fora man. Like a man, too, he only knew one and that 
an extravagant way out of the difficulties. He acquiesced 
when the Jack of a bonnet prevented his wife from attend- 
ing the consecration of the chapel at Bowood, but when 
a ball was in question he was more urgent. 

“After a long discussion with the dear girl, in which I 
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in vain endeavoured to persuade her to get a new gown 
for the occasion, she consented to go if I would allow 
her to go in the old one which, she assured me, was good 
enough for a poor poet’s wife.” ‘‘ The whole affair,” he 
writes later, “was very splendid, and my sweet Bess 
(though sadly underdressed for the occasion) looked very 
handsome and enjoyed it all as much as if she had been 
covered with diamonds.” 

But Bessie could on occasion also enjoy the peaceful 
sense and “‘disinvoltura” that spring from the con- 
sciousness of pretty and becoming clothes. It was after 
their return from France that she and Moore were 
dining at Bowood, “Bessie looking very handsome in 
her simple barége.” At dinner Moore, looking down 
the table, saw her happily placed in the kind protection 
of her constant friend, Lord John Russell, and on the 
way home she told him in high spirits that after dinner 
all the women had admired her dress and been very kind 
to her. 

Bessie had her own little hospitalities, too, at the 
cottage, a dance for instance, where eleven couples ‘ took 
the floor’ in Moore’s little study and supped on the 
champagne and oysters which, in his lavish fashion, he 
had ordered down from London. 

Publishers and editors were extraordinarily enterprising 
and generous where Moore was concerned. He himself 
remarks that the views of poets are matter-of-fact com- 
pared to the sanguine imagination of men of business. For 
“Lalla Rookh” Longmans paid down three thousand 
pounds, and for the satiric squibs sent to the Times, Moore 
was paid at the rate of four hundred pounds a year while 
they lasted. First and last he received more than thirty 
thousand pounds for his writing, but the money was 
always being forestalled, and one fears that Moore and 
his wife were never free from embarrassment. It must 
be remembered that Moore would never accept the assist- 
ance offered freely by his rich friends, and that, at all 
times, he most generously assisted his relatives in Dublin. 
But when these facts have been placed to the credit side 
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there remains enough of habitual and meaningless expen- 
diture to have tried the cheerfulness and temper of any 
other woman. Rogers, who gossiped rather spitefully 
about the very friends whom he helped so generously, 
used to assert that Mrs, Moore kept her household cn 
a guinea a week while Moore would spend the same sum 
in the same time on gloves and hackney cabs. 

In Moore’s journal the reader meets again and again 
with monetary crises which make his heart sink with 
sympathetic anxiety only to find on the next page the poet 
paying—a little ruefully—twenty-one pounds for his 
entrance fee at Brooks’s, or purring over an overcoat which 
Mr. Nugee, the fashionable tailor, assured him would 
confer immortality on maker and wearer. Just as often 
the extravagance springs from reckless kindness, as when 
he took two state cabins for Bessie and her two children on 
their voyage to Edinburgh and paid fourteen pounds for 
them. Unlike Scott, Moore could not justify his extrava- 
gances by putting more pressure on his work. Such 
entries as ‘‘at work all day,” or “ nothing to record but a 
monotony of work,” occur often enough, but, on examining 
the dates, one finds that these periods of steady work 
rarely lasted more than “from the 5th till the gth.” 
More and more as years went on he shrank from periodic 
literary obligation. He refused a temporary post as leader | 
writer on the Times at a salary of one hundred pounds a 
month. Once when Bessie in one room was seriously 
debating whether she could afford herself a five-shilling 
fare into Devizes Moore in the study was refusing a 
thousand pounds offered by a quixotic publisher for a 
poem one third the length of “ Lalla Rookh.” To us 
there seems nothing incongruous in the author of ‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri” editing the “ Keepsake” at a salary 
of seven hundred pounds a year, but Moore was jealous 
of his dignity and probably wisely so, ‘* The fact is, it 
is my name brings these offers and my name would suffer 
by accepting them.” If anyone may be: pardoned for 
deteriorating under a weight of sordid cares it is a woman 
who struggles by minute economies to meet expenditure 
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over which she has no control. But Bessie had that 
natural largeness of nature that nothing can cramp. 
Speaking of her personal economies, Moore wrote, ‘ but 
in matters of necessity or generosity or honest credit she 
will go to the last farthing.” When a young friend marries, 
having no money to buy a present, she must needs send a 
beautiful tabinet gown, recently received as a gift. Even 
the recipient writes regretfully, “‘ Why did you not keep 
your handsome gown for your own handsome self ?” 

Rarer than generosity is a just perception of the financial 
rights of others when these clash with our own. In 1837 
Longmans were bringing out the collected edition of 
Moore’s works, and Mrs, Power, the widow of the pub- 
lisher of the Irish Melodies, demanded a thousand pounds 
for the copyright. ‘‘ This the Longmans think too much, 
and so it probably is; but my dear, generous and just- 
minded Bess thinks otherwise, and (though she knows a 
large outlay in that quarter must necessarily trench upon 
my share of the emolument) hopes most earnestly that 
Mrs. Power, for the sake of her family, will refuse to 
take any less. A rare bird is Bess in more ways than 
one.” 

She had a pretty, cunning way of economising by pilfer- 
ing from the change which the poet left about in his care- 
less manner and then surprising him with the little hoard 
when he needed some special indulgence. From 1820 to 
1822 the Moores were in France—partly in Paris, partly 
in the neighbourhood of Meudon. The defalcation of a 
man of business had plunged them into difficulty, and 
they had gone abroad to escape the peculiar horror of the 
time—a debtors’ prison—but they cannot be said to have 
economised. 

From July 1 till October 21 Bessie noted that they 
had not spent one quiet evening; the only night they 
dined alone she said, ‘‘ This is the first rational evening 
we have spent.” In this whirl of engagements Moore 
was attempting to read up the history of Ancient Egypt 
for his tale “The Epicurean.” He required a certain 
‘* Voyage de Pythagore,” a book costing three napoleons ; 
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but, with a recklessness that recalls Rosamund and the 
Purple Jar, he must needs take his wife, his daughter, 
her schoolmistress, and a little schoolfellow to Pére la 
Chaise, give them a dinner at the Cadran Bleu, take them 
all to the theatre, and end up somewhere with iced punch, 
an entertainment not generally associated with childhood ! 
Bessie was not a conscientious moralist ; she had no idea 
of educating Tom by letting him bear the consequences 
of his own actions. When he counted the cost of the even- 
ing and found it had swallowed up his three napoleons, 
she told him that she had “ saved by little pilferings from 
him four napoleons, and that he should have them for his 
book.” One can imagine Fielding’s Amelia playing this 
pretty trick on her husband and giving him the money 
with the same tender smile. 

Stifling and agitating as pecuniary troubles are, Bessie 
had learned to face them with calmness, turning all the 
energy of her loving nature into contrivance and manage- 
ment. Far heavier sorrows were to fall to her lot. The 
two little dead daughters were unforgotten. After an 
interval of ten years the sight of Barbara’s grave moved 
her mother to a passion of tears. In Paris she had her 
Anastasia, whose graceful dancing was a delight to her 
father, and little Tom, a beautiful boy like his mother ; a 
year or two later Russell was born, ‘‘ sweet Buss,’’ his 
mother’s special companion and delight. Moore says of 
himself that anxiety about his children almost spoilt his 
pleasure in them. In all troubles, whether of day and 
way, or the more acute anxieties about health, he knew but 
one method—he had to throw himself into the social life 
— so ready to receive him ; he was, only too faith- 
ully, 


the friend . . . who 
Forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 


The griefs were there; when he returned home 
and met them face to face, they overwhelmed him, 


Then Bessie 


Who could not be unmanned, 
No! nor outwomaned, 
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would quietly urge him to return to that gay life which 
always served as an anodyne for him. Like Alkestis she 
rendered all wifely dues to her husband except the 
dearest and most essential, the claiming support from 
him. Like Alkestis, too, her most passionate yearning 
of heart may have been given to the children. 

From February 1828 to February 1829 she had 
watched the decline of Anastasia, a gentle, lovable girl 
approaching the age when an only daughter becomes a 
second youth to her mother. Within a month of the 
end Moore writes: ‘‘ The dreadful truth at last forced itselt 
upon me that there was but little hope for our poor girl. 
Bessie herself has known (and been wasting away on the 
knowledge of) it these three weeks, but feared to distress 
me by telling me of it.” 

If, reading this saddest of narratives, we are tempted 
to contrast the mother whose beautiful, worn face looked 
“ always so nice and cheerful ” to the restless child waking 
up in the fire-lit small hours, with the father shrinking so 
painfully from the fear of pain, we must remember that it 
is from his record that we draw our knowledge of “that 
perfection of all womanly virtue that exists in my beloved 
Bessie.” 

It was an age when evangelical piety sought to turn 
innocent children into self-conscious saints, and alas! 
aimed as carefully at preparing young souls for an edifying 
death-bed as for a useful life. Two generations of religious 
story-books and biographies attest this tendency. Two 
weeks before, in a stage-coach, a pretty “little saint” of 
twelve years old had amused Moore by her zeal for his 
soul, asking him if he really felt all he wrote in the Sacred 
Melodies. ‘ Moore shrank,” says Lord John Russell, 
“from disturbing his child’s mind: with religious pre- 
paration, but Mrs. Moore had long before inculcated in her 
daughter’s mind those lessons of piety which she was so 
well qualified to impart.” Lord John’s warm regard for 
his friend’s wife rings true and serious through all his 
formal phrasing. 

During that last fortnight Moore dedicated to the dying 
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girl all the social charm and entertaining ways that 
the world found so irresistible. ‘« What nice evenings we 
have,” the child would say contentedly. She was her 
father’s child, with his sensibility and his gift ot 
music. ‘Shall I try to sing, mamma?” she asked one 
night. “Do, my love”; and she immediately began her 
father’s little Bacchanalian song with its curiously 
pathetic opening line 
When in death I shall calmly recline. 


Intent only on keeping her arms round the child and 
warding off from her the terrors and pains of death, 
Bessie hardly felt her own anguish, and even in the 
darkest of the valley she had thought for her husband, 
who, in some ways, was as much her child as the 
dying girl on her bosom. When it came near the 
end, “Bessie knowing what an effect (through my 
whole life) it would have on me, implored me not to be 
present at it.” 

Unfaltering, with her tender cheerful voice, she 
answered the child’s wild cry, “I shall die, J shall die!” 
with the simple words ‘‘ We pray to God continually for 
you, my dear Anastasia, and I am sure God must 
love you because you have always been a good girl.” 

Even at the very end, when she called Moore in to take 
his last good-bye, she held her beautiful head between 
his sight and the death-stricken child, that his memory 
should carry away no painful image of the young face he 
loved. But to herself so dear was the wasted little body 
that she would suffer no one else to do the last offices. 
She laid her snowdrops in the coffin and then turned again 
to her great task of loving and upholding and consoling. 

Henceforth she was, like Job, “to sit as chief . . . as 
one that comforteth mourners.” 

Wherever there was sorrow or sickness she had the 
right of free entry. She and her husband were to dine 
at Lacock Abbey, one of the great places in the neigh- 
bourhood of her home, and Bessie, already dressed, walked 
over to the curate’s house to find him dangerously ill 
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and the family in great distress. Moore had to go to his 
party alone and, returning home next morning, found 
that his wife had been up all night with the sick man. 
When next she dined at Lacock Abbey, the hostess, Lady 
Elizabeth Feilding, whispered mischievously to Moore, 
*‘ T suppose there is nobody dying in your neighbourhood 
or we should not have had Mrs. Moore here to-day.” 
Poor Lady Elizabeth, she herself had always found it 
“such an agreeable world and so pleasant to live in” 
that she had been impatient of those who found it sad, yet 
when her time came to sit among mourners, in the first 
hours of sorrow it was to Bessie Moore and to her alone 
that she turned for the comfort that no one else could 
afford. 

There were many pleasant things in Bessie’s quiet days at 
Sloperton. Countryjlife, that finer fleur of English civilisa- 
tion, was probably never more attractive than in the 
twenties and thirties of the last century. The country 
had not as yet been invaded by industries ; old cottages, 
old farms, old manor houses, old gardens, gave colour and 
a pleasant flavour of antiquity to the fair, green, prosperous 
landscape. The small socialities of a country neighbour- 
hood, the kindly intimacies of those who lived within easy 
reach and met often without effort or ceremony, made up 
a life which seems very peaceful and charming as we find 
it in novels and story-books of the period. Benevolence 
performed its simple tasks of clothing the naked, feeding 
the hungry, and training tidy little maid-servants, un- 
troubled by economic principles, unappalled by economic 
problems. Ladies drove about in low phaetons, visited 
the schools and the sick, worked in their gardens and 
exchanged new and rare bulbs and seeds. When we find 
Bessie and her sons going to archery meetings and winning 
silver arrows we feel that we are coming almost into touch 
with Leech and his delightful girls and garden-parties. 
The intimacy with Bowood grew easier and more affec- 
tionate as the years passed. We find Lady Lansdowne 
providing little Russell with gardening tools and sending © 
Bessie flowers for her hanging baskets, but one can best — 
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measure the growth of intimacy between these two rare 
women by “ the smart little bonnet ” which on one occa- 
sion Lady Lansdowne ventured to bring for Mrs. Moore 
from Paris. 

Within a quarter of a mile the Moores had as neigh- 
bours one of the most distinguished and most genial 
families in England. Colonel—afterwards Sir William 
—Napier was the first of them to make Mrs. Moore’s 
acquaintance when they came into the neighbour- 
hood. He found her sitting amid tapes, bills and 
children’s frocks. He had a capable man’s respect for 
capacity wherever he met it, an affectionate man’s recogni- 
tion of the grace and sweetness of a home which was, in 
many respects, like his own, and, as a radical with an 
eager sympathy with the poor, he entered heartily into 
Mrs. Moore’s plans for her village neighbours. 

Besides all these pleasant things that fell to the lot 
of all other ladies contented with a country life, Bessie 
had the dear delight of sharing her husband’s honours. 
He might well talk of his “ friendly fame,” for wherever 
he went people of all kinds, ships’ officers, upholsterers, 
London link boys (“Call for Tim Flaherty, Misthur 
Moore, shure I’m the bhoy that pathronises the Melo- 
dies !’’), all hailed the little poet with acclaim, and if 
Bessie heard of these things her heart exulted, and if she 
were present she frankly held out her hand too, and 
returned the friendly greeting. 

In 1835 the pecuniary anxiety which had always 
overshadowed the Moore household was largely removed 
by a pension of £300 a year secured by Lord Lansdowne’s 
good offices. Moore was in Ireland at the time, and 
Bessie could hardly believe in the reality of such good 
fortune. 

“Can it really be true that you have a pension of 
three hundred a year? . . . Should it turn out true, I 
know not how we can be thankful enough to those who 
gave it, nor to a Higher Power.” Then with sweet, 
practical instinct, she turns to the true uses to be made 
of such opulence. “If it be true, pray give dear Ellen” 
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(Moore’s sister) “twetity pounds, afd insist on her 
drinking five poutids’ worth of wine yearly, to be paid 
for out of the three hundred a year. . . . Three 
hundred a year; how delightful!” she repeats, as if the 
prosaic words were the reftain of a song. ‘But I have 
my fears that it is only a castle in the air. . . . 1 shall go 
to bed that I may dream of it and have that pleasure at 
least.” Little Russell’s comment, “ Now papa will not 
have to work so hard, and will be able to go out 4 little,” 
sounds severely ironical, when one notes that in London 
Moore’s daily engagements were six deep, and that even 
in the country he dined and slept out three days out of 
five; but Russell used the word “out” in its only 
rational sense, “out into the open,” into the gatden 
where Bessie nailed up the honeysuckle in the porch and 
planted the pink hypatica in the sunny border. There 
is a little postscript to Her letter such as Amelia 
might have written if that dear woman had had Bessie’s 
sense of humour: ‘‘ N.B.—If this good news be true it 
will make a great difference to my eating. I shall then 
indulge in butter to my potatoes. Mind you do not 
tell this piece of gluttony to any one!” 

And here the story should end. But life, more it- 
exorable than any story, will not pause at the pleasant 
places. Before many years the bitterest of all cries was 
to be wrung from that patient heart: ‘‘ Why do people 
sigh for children? They do not know that sorrow will 
come with them.” 

Moore had honestly tried to do his best for his two 
sons. Through the kindness of frierids he had got 
nominations for both for the Charterhouse. When the 
fond parents bring the lad to the matron’s room and 
Master Sydney Smith is sent for, and the big boy who is 
to be Tom’s monitor, we are irresistibly reminded of 
little Clive Newcome and Mr. Arthur Peéndeiinis. 
Moore smoothed Tom’s way by tipping the older lads 
half a sovereign each, while—very inconsistently—Bessie 
took her own boy aside to imptess on him that Ae is 
never to accept mofiey except from his paterits. Every 
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time Moore was in London—three or four times 
a yeat—he had Tom out for the day, and when they 
were not at Astley’s or the play, Master Tom accom- 
panied his father to dine at Holland House or at the 
Lansdownes or at the Lockharts, where he must have 
been much in the way. So the boy grew up with his 
mother’s singular beauty, his father’s social gifts, the 
habits of fashionable society and empty pockets, and then, 
to crown his disadvantages, obtained a commission in the 
army. 

In every friendship between peoplé of very different 
fortunes, there come moments when the poorer man 
would gladly exchange all his friend’s generosity for a 
little imaginative appreciation of his difficulties. 

Rogets in Dublin had probably heard disquieting 
accounts of young Tom’s expenditure in the regiment; 
and he candidly demonstrated to Moore the importance 
of making the boy a sufficient allowance to enable him to 
“live like a gentleman.” Moore could only trust himself 
to say that Rogers little knew how hard he was pressed to 
make up the allowance he gave his son, but in his journal 
he adds bitterly (and truly): ‘‘‘ Live like a gentleman !’ 
as if living like a man were not something far better and 
higher... . If I had thought but of living ‘like a 
gentleman’ (as those colonels and tutors of colleges style 
it) what would have become of my dear father and 
mother, my sweet sister Nell, my admirable Bessie’s 
mother ?” 

Alas! Tom was not one of the “ rare instances” that 
can live in the army on small means; he was too much 
his father’s son for that. This new trouble was one 
which Bessie could not ward off from her husband by 
bearing the brunt of it herself. She had to forward to 
hirn a bill of Tom’s for one hundred and twelve pounds 
and wrote: “I can hardly bring myself to send you the 
enclosed. It has caused me tears and sad thoughts but 
to you it will bring these and hard, hard work 
besides,”’ 


Russell, the second boy, his mother’s special comfort 
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and companion, had gone out, full of high hopes and 
generous resolves, to India, only to return within a year, 
stricken with consumption. ‘‘She is a wonderful woman,” 
said gentle, sincere Lady Lansdowne after visiting Bessie 
in the anxious days when she sat, sorrowful but collected, 
waiting for the boy’s return. 


There is a comfort in the power of love. 
*T will make a thing endurable which else 
Would overset the brain and break the heart. 


The six months that Bessie spent with her dying boy, 
drew ever closer to her a heart as innocent and affectionate 
as her own ; on the day he died mother and son broke the 
sacramental bread together. 

There were troubles enough to be faced when, quietly 
and even cheerfully, she took up again the thread of her 
life. It was a year after Russell’s death, when the parents 
were again tried by young Tom’s money difficulties, that 
this entry occurs in Moore’s diary, the loveliest in all the 
eight volumes. “A strange life mine, but the best as 
well as the pleasantest part of it lies at home. I told my 
dear Bessie this morning that, while I stood at my study 
window looking out at her as she crossed the field, I sent 
a blessing after her. ‘Thank you, Bird,’' she said; 
‘that is better than money.’ And so it is.” Better, too, 
one ventures to think, than “‘ Love’s Young Dream.” 

Two of Moore’s sweet artificial lyrics gain a touching 
significance when we connect them with his wife’s ex- 
perience. Three years after Russell’s death, in 1845, the 
eldest son, Tom, was also dead, atoning, poor boy, by 
many hardships, sickness, and severe service in the Foreign 
Legion of Algiers, for his short career of extravagance 
and tolly. But when her house was left childless, and 
no one seemed left to claim her motherliness, Bessie’s 
husband was thrown upon her care with more than a 
child’s helplessness, When wit was extinguished and 
memory gone and the poor brain perplexed, two strong 


P 1 Mrs. Moore’s name for her husband from their early married 
ays, 
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instincts remained—complete dependence on his wife 
and the passion for music. When unable to sing himself, 
he would listen to her singing his songs. Think of the 
beautiful, sad woman of fifty-eight sitting in that 
darkened home singing to the feeble old man beside 
her : 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd hath fled from thee, thy home is still here, 


Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


As long as her husband was alive she had—the first 
need of her heart—some one to love and care for; but 
he died in 1852, and it was in 1865—within the memory 
of the middle-aged among us-—that the widowed wife 
and childless mother found her rest. She lived on at 
Sloperton, and, in the little study she had so cleverly 
contrived for her husband and in the garden where she 
had played with her children, she felt, 


. . . Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 

Whose glories dead, 

And all but she departed. 


FLtorence MacCunn, 


The Habits of the Hawfinch 


> () = upon a time,” as the story-books say, the 


hawfinch was regarded as a winter visitor to 

our shores, and an exceptionally rare breeder, 

but investigations in the last fifty years have shown that, 

far from being scarce, it is in reality a locally common 

resident species, though owing to its distribution it may 
perhaps be regarded as one of our rarer birds. 

Nowhere have I found the hawfinch more numerous 

than in Kent, where in one orchard alone over a dozen 

nests were reported to me; and I have seen many 
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nests in Sussex, Buckinghamshire, Herefordshire, and 
Breconshire. I fancy this bird frequents, in more or 
less numbers, most of our southern and midland counties. 
It is certainly rare round Huntingdon, however. 
Numbers breed in Epping Forest and about London 
generally ; but even where this finch does occur, it is 
often overlooked owing to its extreme shyness; frequently 
its bat-like twittering alone reveals its presence. 

It appears, from all one can learn, to be a stranger to 
Scotland and Ireland ; and it is decidedly a rare bird in 
Wales. 

In the winter I generally meet the hawfinch in small 
flocks, more often than not the parents and brood of the 
previous summer, though not seldom I have seen larger 
parties, At such times they spend a great part of the 
day in the woods, especially those which abound with 
beech and hornbeam. The presence of such a gathering 
is usually first indicated by the shrill bat-like chirps as 
the birds hurry from tree to tree, and the observer 
should be very still if he wishes to see them, for the 
slightest sign of danger will send the feathered party in 
the opposite direction. Occasionally during the winter 
months a single hawfinch, generally an old male, will 
take up his quarters in a garden, and will occasionally 
partake of scraps thrown out for the tits and other 
visitors. 

Towards the end of March, generally, the little 
gatherings of hawfinches break up, and each pair betakes 
itself to a chosen haunt for the important business of the 
year. But in Wales I have noticed pairs long before 
this, viz., in 1902 on February 19, in Radnorshire, and in 
1903 on February 11, in Breconshire. This may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact that they are quite rare in 
those parts, and may, as I suspect, go in pairs all the 
year round, though I certainly have never seen a hawfinch 
there till January turned. 

When once a nest haunt has been fixed upon, they 
frequent it till building actually begins, and I have good 
reasons for supposing that the actual site for the nest is 
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chosen as soan as they have paired, and I am certain 
that the majority pair annually. 

The nest haunts differ considerably. In some districts 
orchards are great favourites; in others, shrubberies, 
gardens, and the outskirts of woods and plantations. 
More rarely a dense hedge or thick thorn-tree growing 
in a park is selected. 

The nest itself, usually built amongst the smaller 
branches or on one of the higher crotches, more rarely 
on a flat horizontal bough, is, as a rule, at no great 
distance from the ground, ten feet being a fair average, 
especially when it is found in fruit trees, but now and 
then nests may be seen at varying heights up to sixty 
- feet. In illustration of this fact 1 quote the following 
note from my diary, dated May 10, 1901: ‘ The 
hawfinch appears sometimes to build at a great height 
from the ground, for this morning, whilst standing under 
a clump of trees at the bottom slope of a wood in Sun- 
dridge Park, Kent, to shelter fram the rain, I suddenly 
heard the metallic note of this species above me. Look- 
ing up, I saw a hawfinch take food to his sitting mate, 
The nest was in a very exposed position quite sixty feet 
up an oak, at the very summit of the tree, Had the 
male seen me, he would never have approached the tree 
at all, for there are few birds more wary at the nest than 
the hawfinch, The hen bird sat till I was within a few 
feet of the nest—which held four eggs, incubation having 
proceeded for perhaps four days.” 

I have found nests in the following trees besides fruit 
trees : thorns, oaks, hornbeams, beeches, cedars, firs, and 
once in an elder. I have seen one solitary example in 
ivy, which was growing up an oak, but this situation is 
unusual, 

Nest-building begins about April 25, but some pairs 
are much later. J remember that in 1901, near Bromley, 
Kent, all the hawfinches were sitting hard by May 13, 
whereas at West Wickham, in the same county and only 
some three or four miles away, they had but just begun 
to lay. 
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In appearance the nest puts one in mind of a large 
model of a bullfinch’s, but the contrast between the cup 
and the exterior is not so marked as in the latter’s home. 
The materials, as it were, blend more gradually. Seen 
from below, you may well mistake it for a very ancient 
ring-dove’s nest, partially dismembered ; indeed, apropos 
of the nest already mentioned, I think that I should 
certainly have passed it even after seeing it, had I not 
observed the bird itself. 

The materials used for the exterior are twigs in varying 
quantities and a few roots, less frequently dried grass, 
ornamented with scraps of grey lichen (this is more 
noticeable when the birds build in fruit trees), The 
lining is of finer roots, and sometimes there is a little 
horsehair, but I have seen many nests without any of the 
latter substance. One example that I examined contained 
a few strips of bark fibre in the lining. Usually the nests 
are largish and flat. 

The eggs vary in number from three to six, and are 
readily distinguishable from those of any other British bird. 
They range from pale greenish white and pale olive to 
buffy-olive in ground, and are blotched, spotted, and 
streaked almost in bunting fashion with dark sienna 
brown (nearly black), the underlying markings being 
greyish brown or in some specimens lilac grey. In most 
cases plenty of ground colour is visible, and I have known 
eggs handsomely zoned at one end, or banded round the 
middle. 

Incubation lasts a fortnight, and is performed chiefly by 
the hen. Asarule, when disturbed at the nest, the haw- 
finch is in no way demonstrative, but sits very close, 
often till the intruder is but a yard away ; then it slips off 
the nest, making all despatch for the nearest covert. 

The casual observer, even should he have the good 
fortune to surprise a hawfinch at close quarters in a planta- 
tion or shrubbery, will often, after marking it carefully to 
a tree, lose sight of it, and will be quite at a loss to under- 
stand the reason. It is this: when the hawfinch detects 
the presence of a supposed enemy, in nine cases out of ten 
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it will seek the spot where two branches fork, or where 
the main stem of a tree divides. Consequently, as it 
assimilates well with the bark, it easily escapes detection. 
Some years ago | myself was sorely puzzled in this way, 
but soon learnt the secret. 

For food the hawfinch depends mainly on seeds, the 
kernels of cherry stones, nuts, and hornbeam seeds, varied 
by green peas in their season ; indeed, the last named article 
of diet will always tempt this finch and only too often leads 
to its destruction, for the irate gardener, lying in wait, 
gets two or three in a line, and is avenged of his beloved 
peas; though I may add that the damage done to the 
crop by the shot is far greater than that caused by the 
hawfinches. I have repeatedly noticed that birds de- 
stroyed in this way prove to be birds of the year, and 
often and often have I watched these youngsters descend 
to what may prove their last meal, whilst the more cun- 
ning adults were perched on some adjacent tree, well out 
of range. 

The hawfinch is resident with us, but during the winter 
a certain amount of internal migration may go on, though 
I can generally make certain of seeing some all the year 
round in haunts where they breed, more especially if the 
place is in a wood or shrubbery. 

I have watched a pair of these birds feeding their young 
on several occasions, and it gave me no small pleasure to 
note the cunning way in which they slunk in and out of 
the tree that sheltered the nest. This showed their 
extreme wariness under ordinary circumstances, for they 
never suspected my presence. If they had done so, they 
would have kept away from the spot for hours rather than 
betray the whereabouts of the nest. 

The hawfinch, it seems, rears a single brood, but 
should the first clutch of eggs be taken, a second is often 
laid, though in a fresh nest. These birds fly in a series 
of slightly undulating jerks, much asthe other finches do, 
but they look bulkier on the.wing. They often twitter 
as they fly. The song scarce deserves the name, and it is 
impossible to put it on paper. I have heard it as early 
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as March 26. The autumn note is a somewhat doleful 
** tee-et.” 

The plumage is variegated, and somewhat as follows : 
throat, lores, and feathers round beak, glossy black’; 
cheeks and crown, chocolate; nape, grey; back and 
scapulars, dark chocolate; wings black, with upper wing 
coverts white (often very conspicuous as the bird flies)— 
some of the primaries are curiously ¢left at the tips ; 
breast and abdomen, vinaceous brown ; tail, brownish, 
with white on the outer feathers—it is short for the size 
of the bird; irides, grey; beak, horn-coloured in winter, 
but leaden-black in summer ; feet and legs pinkish brown. 
The length is between seven and eight inches. The 
sexes are similar, but the male’s plumage is perhaps a 
trifle {the brighter. The plumage of the young, before 
their first moult, is curious, being spotted on a general 
colour of greenish brown of different shades, the lightest 
below. I believe varieties of this bird are rare, but once 
I saw a fawn-coloured “ sport.” 

Nestlings in their first plumage are covered with white 
down, and the interior of their mouths is of a fine 
carmine. 

As Breconshire observations are not very numerous, it 
may not be out of place to append a short account ot 
hawfinches breeding in that county. ‘“ Having noticed 
from the beginning of February 1903 a pair of hawfinches 
that frequented a small grove of trees close to Builth 
Wells, 1 told my friend Mr. Gwynne-Vaughan that I 
expected they would stop and breed, though no nest had 
ever yet been recorded in this locality. He would not 
agree with me, however, and the end of it was that we 
had an even ten shillings on the event. After the first 
week in April, the pair above mentioned disappeared, and 
on June 1, having hunted, as1 thought, all the likely spots 
around without success, I paid up my bet. However, 
on June 8, in the orchard outside my bungalow, I found 
a nest with three fresh eggs, which the bird deserted 
because one of the original number (four) had been taken 
by a small bay on the previous day. But on June 11 
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this same pair, I think, were constructing a second nest 
in an apple-tree within fifty yards of their first venture. 
One of the birds left the nest on my approach, and 
before examining it I fully expected to find young, becayse 
both hawfinches were fluttering about me in a great state 
of excitement, uttering their shrill bat-like note in- 
cessantly. On climbing to it, I found that it had but 
just been begun (about two days’ work). Though I did 
not touch this nest, they deserted it, presumably because 
I had yentured to look at it. As a rule these finches are 
not demonstrative at the nest, even when it contains young, 
so it was all the more astonishing that the pair in question 
should show such agitation over an unfinished nest. 

“On June 26 I found another hawfinch’s nest in this 
orchard, which must have belonged to a different pair, 
for it contained a brace of nestlings about a day old, as 
well as an addled ege. These little fellows were carried 
off by a jay, I have reason to think. 

“On June 28, in a shrubbery close to the orchard, I 
saw a hawfinch pursuing a jay, which had evidently been 
eyeing its young too closely, and I knew of another nest 
besides with young in it. One of these, when fledged 
and out of the nest, was brought in by my cat, So there 
were at least four pairs close ta my bungalew. Neyver- 
theless, the hawfinch is a rara avis in Breconshire.” 

It will be noticed that they were breeding in Wales, 
acne a thousand feet above sea level, much later than is 
usual, 

Joun Watpore-Bonp, 
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II 


T has been said that Mancini, the brother-in-law of 
Mazarin, was an adept in astrology; he had 
prophesied that his daughter Marie Mancini would 

cause many troubles in the world; the event proved 
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that he was right. In fact, though her position when she 
married gave her lower rank than that of any of her 
sisters, the Pope and the King of France, and nearly all the 
governments of Europe, were perturbed by the quarrels 
between her and her husband. 

The Cardinal, when he had recovered from the effects ot 
the Fronde, and was once more the ruler of France, 
ordained that those of the Mancini and Martinozzi 
families who had not already done so should come to 
Paris from Rome. At Genoa the two mothers and their 
daughters embarked in a magnificent galley provided for 
the purpose by “la Superba.” On arriving in the French 
capital Marie and her sister Hortense were placed in a 
convent for two years; at the end of this time they were 
introduced to the gay world of Paris ; Marie was eighteen, 
Hortense only thirteen, At this time Mazarin was some- 
what lonely; he had lost his sister and his niece Laura 
and his favourite nephew. Moreover he was still worried 
by the King and his volatile affections, Now, Marie was 
of marriageable age, but ugly; Hortense was a “little 
girl,” but perfectly beautiful. In 1658 Louis XIV. joined 
the army in Flanders and fell ill of a complaint which was 
probably of the nature of typhoid fever. During the 
period of the King’s suffering Marie Mancini showed 
every sign of violent grief; and when the convalescent 
Louis heard of her deep anxiety on his account he formed 
a serious attachment to her; the more willingly because 
her appearance had so much improved that she might now 
be considered a handsome woman. Moreover, she loved 
politics, literature, and art, and was called /a perle des 
précieuses. She soon obtained such an ascendency over 
the King that his marriage with her seemed imminent. 
Therefore the world was startled when the announcement 
was made that the Princess Margaret of Savoy would 
probably be chosen as queen. Within a few hours the 
two Courts set out with the intention of meeting at 
Lyons. Though the autumn was advanced, Louis made 
the whole journey on horseback, with Marie Mancini at 
his side. Olympe de Soissons was with them, but Louis 
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did not speak to her; and before reaching Lyons she 
became so ill that she had to remain behind the cortége. 
Doubtless, she was intensely mortified by the change in 
the direction of the King’s attentions ; and the student of 
the Marriages of Mazarin is left to wonder how it 
happened that the Cardinal never did “ marry the King,” 
although he was, as it seems, so often on the point of 
doing so. One niece after another caught the fancy of the 
fickle Louis, but it was always a case of “lightly come, 
lightly go.” 

At Lyons the high contracting parties met ; Louis was 
introduced to the Princess Margaret ; he said, ‘‘ Elle me 
plait.” Though fickle, he was cautious; he had heard a 
rumour that she was hump-backed ; and next morning, to 
find out the truth for himself, he suddenly entered her 
dressing-room while she was en déshabillé ; history does 
not reveal what he saw, but his project of marriage with 
the Princess was abandoned. The custom which forced 
ladies to receive visitors at their toilet had disadvantages 
—for the ladies. The Duke of Savoy now arrived, 
hoping to find his daughter’s affairs settled ; and at the 
same moment came an envoy from Spain offering to 
Louis the hand of the Infanta. Mazarin preferred that 
Louis should marry the Infanta rather than Margaret ot 
Savoy, since peace with Spain was greatly to be desired. 
The disappointed Duchess of Savoy dashed her head 
against the wall ; but Mazarin presented her with a pair 
of earrings, which she wore that evening, and which 
restored her good humour. Margaret bore her reverse 
with great dignity. In the following year, 1660, she 
married the Duke of Parma, who had so much admired 
Olympe de Soissons ; he was the third of five consecutive 
dukes of whom it is written that there was nothing 
remarkable about them except their enormous bulk. 
Margaret died soon afterwards. 

Unexpectedly, Don John of Austria now appeared at 
the French Court; he brought with him his “ folle,” or 
Court Fool, a woman called Capiton, who talked of 
nothing but the Infanta. Don John was a natural son of 
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Philip IV., and was paying a diplomatic, if flying, visit to 
France, in spite of the fact that he had been defeated in 
arms by Turenne a few years before. His manhers were 
rough and boorish ; but he seems to have been successful 
in his mission. For Mazarin was now bent on matrying 
Louis to Spain. Marie Maticini and her sisters were 
exiled to Brotiage near Rochefort, where the Catdinal 
had property in the Salt-Marshes. The biographer of 
Mazarin’s ttieces, Atnédée Renée (1858), thought that the 
Cardinal was unwilling to allow Marie to become Queen of 
France becausé she dared to differ from him iti opinions, 
and was a girl of such eomfnanding character that she 
would have ruled Lotis in plact of his Eminence. This 
seems probable; for othérwise he would surely have re- 
joiced in an alliance with the greatest ntonarch in Europe. 
Whatever his reason, he put a stop to the correspondence 
between Lotiis and Marie—and advised his niete to con- 
sole herself by reading Seneca ! 

Louis married the Infanta. Marie Mancini and her 
sisters returned to the Court. She did not lack suitors; 
Prince Charles of Lorraine was one of them 3 so was his 
uncle, who is said td have been alwaysin love with a fresh 
charmer ; but the Cardinal got rid of them both. Shortly 
before his death he arranged for Marie a marriage with 
the Connétable Colonna; she would have given the 
world to remain in France, but was driven into exile in 
her native country, Italy. Little is known of her early 
married life; Colonna was an indulgent husband, and 
allowed her to live in Rome with all the easy gaiety of a 
Parisian ménage. Later, aftet many quarrels with the 
Connétable, Marie and her sister Hortense fled into Pro- 
vence dressed as men ; they were stopped, and Marie was 
sent to Paris, Hortense to Savoy. Marie wandered far : 
she crossed the St. Bernard and tramped through Switzer- 
land ; then we find her in the Spanish Netherlands ; and 
from Ostend she was taken to San Sebastian. A little 
later the Connétable was at Madrid, his wife with him. 
After that she wandered from convent so convent. In 
1689 her husband died. It is supposed that the widow 
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returned to France ; but the latter days of this woman, 
who had almost ascended a throne, were spent in obscurity. 
She lived to the age Of sevehty-one afd died at Pisa, 
suddenly, from apoplexy. On her tomb in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church in that city her self-chosen epitaph miay still be 
read : 
MARIA MANCINI COLONNA 
Dust and ashes, 


Hortense Maricini, Duchesse de Mazarin, was the 
handsottiest of the Cardinal’s nieces, and her life was in 
matty ways not less romaiitic 4nd uthappy than those of 
her sisters and cousins. Wher she was but thirteen, 
Armand de la Porte, only son of the Maréchal de la 
Meilleraye, wished ‘‘to marry Mazatini”; Olympe was 
offered to him, but he preferred her younger sister. The 
Cardinal sought a grander alliance for Hortense than one 
with the grandson of a lawyer, however rich he might be. 
A list of Hoftetise’s suitors would be a lotig one ; among 
them was Charles II. of Etiglatid, then in exile, but 
Mazarin was on friendly terms with Cromwell; Ttirenne, 
famous but fifty, whom the gitl would not look at; a 
Prince of Portugal, Regent and afterwards king, under 
the name of Pedro II. ; the Duke of Savoy, whose sister 
had been thrown over by Louis XIV.; Coligny, not 
exactly a suitor, but otie whom his Eminence thought of 
making his heit if he became the husband of Hottense. 
Coligny, however, was deeply attached to ‘the Grand 
Condé, and would not bé enticed away by the wiles of 
the Cardinal and his dme damnée, his factotum, his scape- 
goat, Ondedei, Bishop of Fréjus. Another candidate 
was a Prince of Couttenay, the last scion of the Royal 
Capets; four of the family had beer erhperors of the 
East ; their descendants could not reconcile themselves to 
their fallen fortunes, and spent their stréngth in unavail- 
ing attempts to tise higher; but this prince was entirely 
penniless, and Mazarin brushed him aside. 

When Marie Mancini, wife of Colotina, was exiled to 
Brouage, Hortense went with her. Then Mazarin, 
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feeling the approach of death, decided to marry Hortense 
to the Duc de la Meilleraye, and to leave his great wealth 
to him on condition that he should take the name and 
arms of Mazarin. Thus the most beautiful of the nieces 
became Duchesse de Mazarin, and had not to change her 
name. In addition to what he inherited from the Cardinal 
the Duke secured the Governments of Alsace, Brittany, 
and Vincennes, What sort of man was this on whom 
Fortune showered all her best gifts? At the period of 
his marriage, in 1661, he appeared to be all that a bride 
could wish ; but as time went on he seemed overweighted 
by his wealth and his position; he became extremely 
gg and dragged Hortense about in order to escape 

er imaginary lovers. He adopted strange forms of 
devotion, making it a matter of conscience to destroy all 
pictures and statues which offended against modesty. 
The Cardinal had collected glorious pictures, many by 
Titian and Correggio ; those figures which were undraped 
were daubed over by the Duke. The minister Colbert, 
now in power, knew the money value of these works of 
art, but could not save them from the religious maniac. 
It is recorded that the Duke went on one occasion at 
daybreak into the gallery in company with a mason, and 
with a heavy hammer smashed the statues. At seven in 
the evening Colbert arrived, but he could do nothing. 
At nine o’clock M. de Mazarin, with five or six servants, 
returned to the gallery and continued his work of destruc- 
tion until midnight. His intellect, of course, was dis- 
ordered, but not sufficiently so to cause his seclusion. 
He did many other strange things; he went one day to 
the King and declared that he had a message from the 
Angel Gabriel that harm would come to his Majesty 
unless he broke with Mademoiselle de la Vallicre. He 
drew lots as to his servants; so that the cook became 
steward, the /frotteur secretary, and the Irish chaplain 
cook! He held that the will of God was declared by the 
drawing of lots. - 

At first Hortense had been willing to love her husband, 
but his vagaries and tempers soon put an end to all 
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affection. He used to awaken her in the middle of the 
night that she might help him to chase away the Devil. 
She escaped from her tyrant, and took refuge in her 
brother’s house. The conjugal quarrels were long and 
bitter. The Duchess was sent by her husband to a 
convent ; here she and a friend who was in like plight, 
the Marquise de Courcelles, both mere girls, played all 
sorts of absurd tricks on the nuns; they put ink in the 
bénitiers, so that the nuns daubed their faces black ; they ran 
about the dormitories crying “ Tayaut!” (‘* Tallyho !”’) 
to a troop of little dogs; they filled two boxes in the 
dormitory with water, and, the planks of the floor being 
badly joined, the water ran through and down on to the 
beds of the poor re/igieuses on the floor below ; this the 
young ladies called “‘an accident.” Some of the older 
sisters were told off to keep an eye on them ; the prisoners 
walked about during the whole day, and soon tired out 
their watchers. Hortense was sent to another convent ; 
the Duke followed in order to carry her off, but she 
laughed in his face and refused to go. Next day, 
Hortense from a turret saw the dust of a cavalcade; she 
thought that her Bluebeard was returning; but the 
visitors proved to be her brothers-in-law, the Comte de 
Soissons and the Duc de Bouillon, and other friends 
coming to her rescue. She sought to hide from the 
supposed danger and to force herself through a hole in 
the wall in frenzied haste; but she was too plump for the 
aperture and remained stuck between two iron bars unable 
to move, until Madame de Courcelles dragged her through 
after many struggles. 

The Duc de Mazarin had an insane love of litigation ; 
it was one of his chief joys. A court of justice gave 
Hortense her liberty; a higher court withdrew it. 
Finding that the judges ‘“‘would not hear reason,” she 
determined to go to Italy and stay with her sister, “la 
Connétable,” until the matter was finally settled. She 
did not declare her intention, but stole away one’ evening 
—stole away in a coach and six—to the gates of the 
town ; then, having forgotten her money and jewels, she 
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returned for them; after this, she mounted her horse, 
wearing male attire, and hardly made a pause until 
she found herself in Lorraine. She had with her a maid 
so short in stature that in man’s clothes she was a most 
grotesque object; the Duchess, in the midst of her 
unhappiness and anxiety, laughed long and heartily at the 
queer sight. 

M. de Mazarin heard of his wife’s flight, and at three 
o’clock in the morning rushed off to the King and 
requested him to have the fugitive caught. But Hortense 
reached Nancy, and there found that Duc de Lorraine 
who had once asked the hand of her sister Marie. He 
gave her an escort as far as Geneva, whence she meant to 
cross the Alps to Milan. She met with many adventures 
—of which the worst was an injury to her knee caused by 
romping with her maid. She was wild with the sense of 
freedom. ‘The hurt became worse, and she was carried 
over the mountains suffering much pain. At one time it 
was thought that her leg must be amputated ; but she 
was spared that misfortune. Then the parlement gave 
judgment authorising the Duke to apprehend his wife 
wherever she might be. He, who never had enough 
lawsuits on hand, began an action against the Duc de 
Nevers (Hortense’s brother) and the Chevalier de Rohan 
for aiding and abetting her flight. At length Madame de 
Mazarin arrived in Milan. Her sister Marie and the 
Connétable Colonna came to meet her. She did not find 
them very congenial, but amused herself in Venice, then 
in Sienna, and then in Rome. She also amused herself 
with a handsome young man named Belbeuf, much below 
her in rank, Having quarrelled with her brother 
and the Colonnas, she thought of a reconciliation with 
her husband, and with this end in view retired to a 
convent. He wrote that she must remain there two 
years. She now wished to leave, but was detained by 
force. Marie Colonna contrived her sister’s escape, 
which so grieved the old abbess, their aunt, that she fell 
ill and died. 

About this time the Duc de Nevers left Rome in 
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order to marry Diane de Thianges, niece of Madame de 
Montespan. He spent six months on the journey, and 
Hortense went with him. When they reached Nevers 
they found an envoy from the Grand’ Chambre (of 
Justice), the Captain of M. de Mazarin’s guards, the 
Grand Provost of Bourbonnais, and brigades of archers, 
all enjoined to stop Hortense on her way ; on the othex 
hand, the Town Council set itself to protect her. Then 
arrived an order from the King that the Duke should 
sign a deed of reconciliation ; he did so, weeping because 
he could not imprison his wife. Louis guaranteed to her 
an allowance of 24,000 livres, and gave her liberty to live 
in Rome. Thither she betook herself. 

The next news of her was that she and her sister 
Colonna had fled from Rome and gone into Provence, 
both weary of married life. They reached Marseilles 
without luggage. M. de Grignan, who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Provence, met them at Aix, bringing them some 
underclothing sent by his wife; for they had travelled 
like true heroines with quantities of jewels and no clean 
linen. A story of one of the freaks of Madame de 
Mazarin at Chambéry is told by M. d’Orlier, who was 
Governor of the Castle. The lady, having shot a leveret, 
opened it to get its blood with which to wash her face, 
hands, and arms, saying that there was nothing better for 
the skin than the blood of a leveret ; the country children 
ran after her, she being all red from the horrible ointment. 
No wonder that Mazarin sent his Captain of the Guards 
after his nieces. Hortense departed by sea to Savoy. 
The reigning Duke had been one of her suitors; he 
received her amiably at Turin. Little is known of her 
sojourn there, except that she gave the Duchess cause for 
jealousy. Hortense, like her sisters, was famous for her 
taste in dress and the variety of her array; during a 
whole fortnight she would appear each day with her hair 
in different modes. Saint-Evremond says that she spent 
three years in Savoy occupied with quiet studies ; he may 
have included hair-dressing amongst them, But the 
reigning Duke died, and his widow became Regent, and 
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Hortense had to quit Savoy. Sheset out at the beginning 
of winter, by way of Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, 
for England. She passed through war-stricken countries, 
dressed en Amazone with plumes et perruque, and was 
followed by twenty male attendants; and all her talk 
was of hunting and dancing. 

The adventurous lady, still beautiful at thirty, reached 
England and the court of her old admirer Charles IL.; 
she might have taken the place of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and the British nation might have preferred her 
to the other Frenchwoman who was in the pay of 
Louis XIV. But Hortense took a fancy to the Prince of 
Monaco, and this put an end to her public career. She 
received a pension from Charles, and he permitted her to 
live in St. James’s Palace, where she held a small court of 
her own, 

The Duchesse de Mazarin now set up as a bel esprit; 
she argued with Vossius, the sceptical Canon of Windsor, 
with Justel, a Protestant refugee, with the poet Waller, 
and with the philosophical Saint-Evremond. The last 
named had been banished from France, and had resided 
in England fourteen years when Hortense settled there. 
He became one of her most fervent admirers, and to him 
we owe much of our information about her. He was at 
all her parties, where lofty arguments alternated with high 
stakes, and where finally the stakes prevailed : 


Plus d’opéra, plus de musique, 
De morale, de politique ; 


And with the infatuation of gambling came the infatua- 
tion of drink. Hortense was now at the dangerous age 
of forty, ‘‘the old age of youth, the youth of old age”; 
at this time a son of Olympe, a mere boy, the 
Chevalier de Soissons, came to visit his aunt, and fell 
desperately in love with her! In like case was the 
Swedish Baron de Banier, De Soissons challenged de 
Banier, who was wounded, and died a few days later. 
At this time the Duchesse was a grandmother. She had 
three daughters and a son, who was afterwards Duc de la 
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Meilleraye. Her eldest daughter married the Marquis de 
Richelieu ; the second was Abbess of Lys; the third 
married the Marquis de Bellefond. 

Hortense was greatly shocked by this fatal duel, and 
yielded to a fit of devotion ; her husband, always dévot, 
heard of it and sent messengers to London to entreat her 
to enter a convent. She did not follow his advice. 
Time healed her sorrows. When the Revolution placed 
William III. on the throne of England, Hortense found 
herself without a pension, and would have left her adopted 
country but that her many creditors would not allow her 
to depart. The Duke advised her to be made bankrupt ; 
it would be no harm, he said, “ because her creditors 
were heretics.”” He also wished her to return to France 
and take up an action against him with regard to her 
property. His lawsuits lasted thirty years, and the 
millions of livres which should have been in Hortense’s 
pocket went into those of the lawyers, William III. 
subsequently gave her a small pension, and she lived on 
in London, still admired, still lauded for her wit and 
charms. Lord Godolphin, Hampden, and many other 
eminent men were her intimate friends. 

It was the worst misfortune of Hortense Mazarin— 


Qui des femmes fut la plus belle— 


that she became addicted to drink. Saint-Evremond 


wrote to her : 
Moins d’eaux fortes, de vins blancs, 
Vous irez jusqu’d cent ans. 


He accuses her, not unkindly, of taking “eau d’anis, eau 
d’absinthe ” ; and the historian says that for a long time 
before her death she “lived on brandy.” Her feebleness 
was extreme, and she went to reside at Chelsea, then 
a country village, for better air. Here she died in July 
1699, almost in poverty—she who had been the greatest 
heiress in Europe. But she was not deserted; with her 
were her son and her sister, the Duchesse de Bouillon. 
M. de Mazarin now had the pleasure of a lawsuit with 
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his wife’s creditors before he could obtain possession of 
her body. Her life had been one of extraordinary adven- 
ture and vicissitude ; and Madame de Sévigné says that 
all her escapades were justified by /a figure de M. de 
Mazarin. 

Mazarin’s other niece was Marie Anne Mancini; for 
her hand, too, there were many suitors. Among them 
was the heir of the great name of Bouillon. The pedigree 
of that famous house dated from the twelfth century ; 
the Lords of La Tour were Counts of Auvergne and of 
Boulogne ; and among the scions of the family were the 
Dukes of Bouillon, the Viscounts of Turenne, and the 
Barons of Murat. From Godefroi, the mighty Crusader, 
to the “First Grenadier of the Republic,” how many 
worthies have sprung from the stock of La Tour 
d’Auvergne? They were a proud family, and their pride 
was thus satirised, but could hardly feel so slight a sting : 


Entasser les ducs d’Aquitaine 

Sur ceux de Milan, de Guienne, 
Usurper la race et le nom 

D’Alfred, Astorgue, Barillon, 

Et remonter de régne en régne 
Jusqu’au temps de Charles Martel ; 
N’est-ce pas de la Tour d’Auvergne 
Faire une Tour de Babel? 


Every one has read of the Pére Joseph, / Eminence grise, 
who was the confidant and the adviser of Richelieu, but 
every one is not familiar with the name of the Italian 
Ondedei, Bishop of Fréjus, who stood in the like relation 
to Mazarin. He had his share in the marriages of his 
master. The Duc de Mazarin had promised to give 
him 1§0,000 livres if Hortense became the Duchess. 
The business was successfully transacted, but the Duke 
declined to fulfil his contract, saying that it would be an 
act of simony. Ondedei might have been better treated 
by the Bouillons ; and he pressed their interests on the 
Cardinal as he lay on his death-bed. But Mazarin was 
obdurate. Even in his agony the hatter’s son was prouder 
than the Bouillons. Marie Anne remained unprovided 
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for at her uncle’s death, although she was the young 
lady 


Qu’ on dit étre toute divine, 


It is true that she was only thirteen. She, even more 
than Hortense, was considered a wit as well as a beauty. 
At six years of age she wrote verses, and her letters and 
bons mots greatly amused her uncle. She was a spoilt 
child everywhere. Anne of Austria took up Marie Anne’s 
cause, and the result was that on April 22, 1662, a year 
after Mazarin’s death, the young girl was married to 
Maurice Godefroy de la Tour, Duc de Bouillon. He 
was the nephew of Turenne, a brave officer, and little 
given to frivolity. The Duchess lived her own life, 
which was a gay one. In 1665 she had a son; but, 
hardly burdened by the cares of maternity, she posed as 
the patroness of men of letters and especially of La 
Fontaine ; in fact she made his reputation for him. At 
the Hotel de Bouillon the deaux esprits used to meet, 
Moliére among them, and Corneille, greatest of them all. 
And while the Duke went to battle, battle came to the 
Duchess. It was a battle of plays. Pradon, a bad poet, 
was preferred by Marie Anne to Racine. He had 
brought out Phédre, a tragedy. When Phédre, Racine’s 
tragedy, was about to be produced she engaged the whole 
building for six representations and had the play hissed ; 
the affair cost her 15,000 livres, Of course, Pradon 
could not hold out against Racine; his piece fell into 
contempt, that of his rival survives as a masterpiece. 
Marie Anne also meddled with sorcery, and was 
implicated in the matter of La Voisin, though not so 
seriously as the Comtesse de Soissons, Madame de 
Sévigné treated the Duchess’s share in it as merely 
pour rire. An old Counsellor of State at the trial asked 
Marie Anne if she had not seen the Devil ; she replied, 
“IT see him now; he is ugly, old, and disguised as a 
Counsellor of State.” Although her judges were made 
ridiculous and her friends merry by her replies on this 
occasion, she was exiled in 1680 to Nérac in Navarre by 
Louis XIV.; there she lived as a petty queen until she 
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had permission to return to Paris. In 1687 Marie Anne 
went to England to visit her sister Hortense Duchesse de 
Mazarin. At St James’s she met Saint-Evremond and 
the circle surrounding her sister. La Fontaine celebrated 
the charms of Marie Anne, and Saint-Evremond those of 
Hortense in a literary duel wherein no one was wounded. 
But the abdication of James II. drove Marie Anne from 
London; William III. sent her to Rouen in his own 
yacht. 

By this time Louis had had enough trouble with the 
family of the dead Cardinal. He gladly saw Marie Anne 
depart for Italy, where her eldest and favourite son, the 
Prince de Turenne, rejoined her. He had distinguished 
himself both in his studies and in warfare. Like almost 
all the scions of Mazarin’s family he died young. His 
next brother was the Duc d’Albret, Governor of 
Auvergne; the next was a knight of Malta; the 
youngest was a general of Light Cavalry. 

During the latter part of her life the Duchesse de 
Bouillon seems to have been more famous for her pride 
than for any other quality ; it is one which wears very 
well. At all times it was a salient point in her character. 
She was greatly enraged at having to take a place second 
to that of the Duchess of Hanover, and revenged herself 
amply. Hearing that Madame de Hanovre was going to 
the play, all the Bouillon family, with a large retinue, 
met the lady and her party; there was a battle 2 outrance, 
the harness of the horses was cut, the coach knocked 
about, and the German Duchess terrified, and Marie Anne 
was triumphant. Saint-Simon calls her “the Queen of 
Paris.” In 1714 she died, retaining her pride and her 
charms to the last of her sixty-five years. 

Two nephews of Mazarin had died young ; there was 
left Philippe Julien Mancini. He was born in 1639 and 
lived till 1717. As a youth he was no favourite of his 
uncle, who nevertheless gave him considerable wealth and 
made him Duc de Nevers; but Hortense and her husband 
were the actual heirs of Mazarin. M. de Nevers married 
Diane de Thianges, who, as has been said, was Madame 
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de Montespan’s niece. This lady was beautiful and 
charming at sixty. The Duke also had an abundance 
of admirers in Paris, in Fresnes, in Rome. Coulanges 
says that 

Rome était aimable, 

Plaisante, agréable, 

Pendant le régne de Nevers ; 

Toujours de jolis vers, 

Toujours une table 

De peu de couverts. 


The economical duke chiefly occupied himself in 
making little verses. He wrote thus to the Abbé Chaulieu : 


Par St. Cyr, 
De plaisir 
Jeusse été, 
Transporté 

Si Chaulieu 
Dans ce lieu 
Fat venu, etc. 


His appreciation of other poets may be measured by 
his patronage of Pradon in opposition to Racine. There 
is not much to tell of such a man. 

His sweet daughter, known as “Api,” married the 
Duc d’Estrées and died young. Nevers had one son, 
who became the father of Louis Jules Bourbon-Mancini- 
Mazarini, Duc de Nivernais, a well-known figure in the 
political and literary world of the first half of the eighteenth 
century; with him ended the line of Mancini. The 
d’Estrées family became extinct in 1762. 

It is a wonderful story, that of the nieces of Mazarin ; 
they were wives and mothers of Stuarts, of Estes, of 
Carignans, of Vendémes, of Contis, of Colonnas, of 
Bouillons. Yet, as we have seen, the houses of Stuart 
Este, Vendéme, Conti, Bouillon, and Soissons, were 
shortly afterwards extinct. To whom can we point now 
as a descendant of Mancini, the hatter? The lesson of 
Mazarin’s life is obvious. 

F, Bayrorp Harrison. 








Mingled Memories in Old 
| Norwich 
[oe city of gardens and churches, as it has been 


aptly called, which in past centuries ranked as the 

second in importance and commerce in the British 
Isles, is not the resort of many Americans or tourists, 
Yet nowhere do the old world, with its quaint and stirring 
memories, and the new world, full of commercial activity 
and realism, mingle so curiously as in Norwich. It is at 
once the city of ancient kings and of prosperous modern 
factories ; the city of knights and ladies and medieval 
romance, as well as the home of conventional twentieth- 
century families. 

For in the midst of the grind and clatter of an 
improved electric tram system lies a labyrinth of historic 
streets, deviating into dingy cobbled courtyards and dark 
alleys, and offering a sufficient variety of relics of the 
past to fill the portfolios of an antiquary. In the.midst, 
I repeat ; for while many of these interesting thorough- 
fares are quiet and deserted except perchance by the 
ghosts of their former residents, some are a network of 
tram lines, and the poorer inhabitants of one of the oldest 
streets in Norwich have only to stretch out their hands 
from the bulging gables to touch the shoulders of the 
outside passengers, as with a jolt and a clatter they rush 
by the scene of many a courtly drama and early 
struggle, when the Christ to whose saving presence forty- 
six churches were afterwards dedicated was unhonoured 
and unknown. 

But in those dark days the now modernised, tram- 
pierced King Street, with its quaint yards and alleys 
running down to the river, was but a tract of land known 
as Conisford, dotted with mud huts. After the horrors of 
a Pagan invasion it advanced into some sort of settled 
dwelling-place for man and beast, and at length became 
the resort of merchants, princes, Jews, and courtly 
dignitaries; in fact, it was the patrician quarter of the 
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second city in the kingdom. Up and down these 
winding shallow staircases moved ladies in ruffs and 
farthingales, or the towering headdresses of Edward III.’s 
reign, waving farewell to gallant cavaliers from the 
latticed windows which now overlook some _ hideous 
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St. Ethelbert’s Gateway 


factory or brewery. In and out of these alleys and grey 
stone churches princes and priests came and went, intent 
on strife and persecution. Here in the grand old 
‘** musick-house,” with its enormous latticed windows 
and heavy beams, dwelt Sir John Paston, known to all 
readers of the famous Paston letters; and later, Sir 
Edward Coke, the great lawyer, lived under the same 
roof, He passed away; and the house was turned to 
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other uses. It echoed with the minstrelsy of the city 
waits, the clinking of tankards, and the clattering of 
post and coach horses, for from then till now it has been 
a “house for beer.” What glories of romance, what 
whispers of escape, what plots, what songs, what bitter 
cries and ribald jokes would fill our ears if the old walls 
about us could speak; for not only this long narrow 
street but a mile or so around us is historic ground, 
laden with an air of romance which should suffice to 
inspire a hundred novels. 

We have for the moment cast off the hurrying habit of 
modern life and forgotten the insistent needs of work and 
action, and are waiting, as it were, on the threshold of 
centuries for knights and ladies, trafficking Jews, and 
ministering friars. If we are imaginative enough we can 
follow in fancy the gay dresses, the alert Hebraic faces, 
and the black and white garments of “the religious” 
down the highways and byways of the city; but few of 
the passers-by can enlighten us about them. To those 
who hasten past we are merely visitors, lucky ‘“‘do- 
nothings,” who can indulge the strange and unremunerative 
fancy of gazing at old red bricks, or prowling about some 
of the grey decaying churches which crowd together in 
the ancient streets. Hereditary influences and dis- 
tinctions are difficult to abandon, and Norwich, even in 
these days of higher criticism and agnosticism, retains her 
ecclesiastical and even her Puritanical reputation. She 
was the refuge of persecuted dissenters from Roman 
Catholicism during bitter years of strife and the witness 
of the Lollards’ martyrdom; small wonder then that the 
church, and clergy, and parochial enterprises play no small 
part in her comfortable, prosaic life to-day. 

It is only a few steps from the top of King Street to 
Tombland—the wide cobbled space before the two 
Cathedral gateways—and then once again we stand in the 
old world, on the burial place of thousands who fell under 
the devastating visitation of the Black Death. 

This is the scene, too, of the celebrated Monk’s Fair on 
the Feast of Trinity, when the citizens and country folk 
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displayed their wares on stalls, and tumblers and dancing- 
bears delighted the populace. Out of the lawlessness and 
rebellion which paralysed the city in Henry II.’s time 
arose the magnificent Ethelbert Gateway as “‘ an atonement 
by the citizens for injuries done to the monks in 1272.” 
The high and massive and finely carved grey stonework 
of this memorial overlooks a scene of mingled memories 
and marks the entrance to the close, the green and 
tranquil dwelling-place of Cathedral dignitaries and a few 
peace-loving citizens, who elect to wake and fall asleep to 
the sound of the Cathedral clock and bells. 

It is a fine and imposing House of God, this long grey 
Norman building with its apsidal chapels and transepts, 
which grew from the religious fervour and desire for 
expiation of Bishop Herbert in 1110. He it was who urged 
on the weary or careless builders, declaring that “ they were 
asleep, with folded hands, numbed, as it were, and frost- 
bitten by a winter of negligence, shuffling and failing in 
their duty from a paltry love of ease.” And as stone was 
laid upon stone he exhorted them to ‘take heart again,” 
“persist untiringly,” “not to let hand or foot rest,” “to 
shiver in winter cold, swelter in summer heat,” to “ toil 
by day and watch by night.” So from the exertions and 
privations of these twelfth-century builders grew the 
Cathedral which, through the long centuries, was to with- 
stand the storms of political and religious frenzy. 

Beyond it again, at the extreme east end of the Close, 
under the broad Bishop’s Bridge, trodden by the feet of 
many devoted souls on their way to martyrdom in the 
Lollards’ Pit, runs the murky river charged with barges 
and wherries on their way to Yarmouth. And here, if the 
bargee chances to glance up, he will look upon one of the 
oldest and most interesting views in one of the oldest 
and most interesting of English cities. Across the level 
fields which border the water, and above a rich medley 
of red roofs and trees, rise the broad flying buttresses 
of the Cathedral, which is glorified by its soaring 
spire and the majestic air of Norman architecture. But 
the Norfolk waterman, a unique character in his way, has 
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no artistic tastes. Besides, he has a task to perform, and 
little time to dream ; so he doggedly urges his lumbering 
craft through the muddy water and leaves reflection 
to us. 

Succeeding centuries have carved their marks largely 
on the old part of the city which lies north-westward 
from the Cathedral. We cross Tombland again, and 
pass the curious porticoed house formerly the home of 
Sir John Falstaff. Here the sounds of prosaic modernity 
die away, and we are untroubled by the jar of trams. 
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A Corner of Tombland 


You will see but few well-dressed people moving down the 
tortuous, narrow alleys, under the overhanging gables, and 
about the grass-grown churchyards ; for the history of this 
part of the city is distinct from that of the others which we 
have visited, The over-hanging wooden dwellings are as 
redolent of toil and poverty to-day as they have been 
throughout history. No knights, no gentry of high degree, 
lived among them. Occasionally the carving on one of the 
heavy doors indicates the former home of a civic magnate 
or rising merchant, but otherwise the memories are plebeian 
and industrial. Here in hundreds came the busy Flemings, 
and brought the priceless woollen industry, preferring 
exile to an abhorred form of religious worship. 

Many of the churches and alleys and streets stand now 
as they did in the days of bitter persecution, when a man’s 
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creed might condemn him to death. The ancient church of 
St. Gregory, which is at present the resort of comfortable, 
easy-going churchmen, was the refuge of many a hounded 
fugitive, who, with wild hands and imploring cries, sought 
sanctuary there. Now hideous red brick factories are 
wedged in where space permits, and look down upon 
crowded historic alleys or green and quiet courtyards. 

Of the great charm of the Norwich of to-day—the 
large, oak-panelled, heavily-timbered dwelling-houses, with 
shallow staircases, and the peaceful gardens which surround 
them—there is not space to write here. In nearly every 
street which is not wholly abandoned to the modern 
builder, stand these delightful dwellings. Sometimes 
they are tenanted by lovers of the old world, who are 
content to forego the attractions of a suburb in order to 
obtain, at an absurdly low rental, the sixteenth-century 
mansion of a merchant prince. Sometimes, alas, these 
time-honoured houses are filled with boxes and all the 
impedimenta of a prosperous factory. 

The old city, beloved of such men as Sir Thomas 
Browne, James Martineau, George Borrow and Nelson, 
has shown us something of its history in a few brief 
hours, but only a very small something; for there are 
nooks and corners amongst the medieval houses and 
ancient streets which lie beyond the range of the visitor 
of a day. Yet even our brief survey may have told us 
that Norwich is essentially a city of mingled memories. 


GwENDOLINE C. Perks. 





Retrospective Review 
THE MARVELLOUS ART OF NECROMANCY 


“ Te Dragon Rouge, ou l’ Art de commander les 
Esprits Célestes, Aériens, Terrestres, Infernaux ; 
avec le Vrai Secret de faire parler les Morts; de 
gagner toutes les fois qu’on met aux Loteries ; de 
découvrir les Trésors Cachés, etc. etc. 1522.” 
(No name of printer or place of printing.) 


a ‘HIS extraordinary little book, with title-page in 
red, and a devil, horned, tailed, and cloven- 
hoofed, depicted in the same bright colour, is 

remarkable for compressing into a hundred and six 
small pages as much grave absurdity as ordinarily would 
suffice to fill a folio. It is unusual for occultism to 
express itself in 24mo, and the author, anticipating pro- 
bable objections to his brevity, remarks by way of preface 
that the ignorant, swaddled in prejudice and puffed up 
with vain presumption, will question his ability to set 
forth in so terse a way the essence of the noble art of 
necromancy. But, whatever may be thought by such 
deluded persons, he has no doubt that those intimate 
with the divine science “will regard this book as the 
most precious treasure in the universe.” 

After this modest opening our author starts with a 
description of the ‘‘Dragon Rouge,” a marvellous work 
compiled from “the veritable writings of the great King 
Solomon,” who, after spending his life in the most 
difficult researches, penetrated at last all secrets of the 
unseen world and mastered the infernal spirits. To 
follow in Solomon’s footsteps, the votary must be armed 
with intrepidity, prudence, wisdom, and virtue; he must 
be firm and resolute, and must observe with scrupulous 
exactitude all the instructions given to him, for should he 
fail even in the most minute detail his entire enterprise 
will be worse than useless. Sixty-seven years of patient 
study and persistent invocation have gained for the 
author a knowledge not only of the habits and customs 
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of aerial and terrestrial demons, but of the virtuous and 
magnanimous spirits, chief of whom is the great Adonay.1 
If you would secure for yourself the friendship of this 
valuable ally, you must avoid the fair sex, and must only 
break your fast at midday and midnight, or, if you 
prefer it, at seven in the morning and seven at night. 
You must make invocations to the “grand et puissant 
Adonay,’ and after an extended course of prayer “‘ you 
go toa druggist and buy a blood-stone of the kind called 
Ematille,” which will defend you from any accidents that 
may arise in the course of your experiments. All this 
seems comparatively simple. Nor does the drawing of the 
cabalistic circle present any insuperable difficulty. There 
are a few preliminaries such as sacrificing a young rabbit, 
taking a sprig from a wild nut tree, and burning incense ; 
but on the whole the devil seems easily raised—he has 
only to be palavered with the right form of invocation. 
If, after repeating the specified formula for the third 
time, he has not yet made appearance, you must read the 
following “ grande appellation tirée de la véritable Clavicule 
de Salomon”: “1 conjure thee, O Spirit, to appear at 
once, at the bidding of the great Adonay, Eloim, 
Ariel, Jehovam, Agla, Tagla,”’ and so on, reciting 
all the names of the aerial powers. ‘‘ After having twice 
repeated these great and powerful words, you may be 
sure,” our mentor says serenely, “that the Spirit will 
appear immediately.” 

The part played by the devil is pusillanimous in the 
extreme ; though he begins by expressing resentment at 
having his repose disturbed, a little persuasion and a few 
threats effectually quiet him, and presently he promises 
to come again at such times as his tormentor shall direct. 
He makes the conventional demand for soul and body, 
but apparently more for form’s sake than in any hope of 
gratification. He takes a refusal quite submissively, and 
signs a compact in which he pledges himself to come 
when called, and to discover hidden treasure, on the sole 
condition that he is given a piece of gold (or silver, he 
1 The Adonai of Lord Lytton’s romance “ Zanoni.” 
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adds modestly) the first day of each month. Should this 
small payment be omitted the defaulter will belong to 
him for ever. He strives to carry off his defeat by 
boasting prodigiously of his sagacity and vaunting the 
universality of his sway ; and he enumerates his titles, 
bragging persistently of his great rank and power, con- 
versing all the while in the Italian tongue. Despite his 
grandeur, he even submits to the condition that in process 
of finding hidden treasure he shall not emit unpleasant 
diabolic odours or make himself in any way objectionable 
to the mortal who invokes him ; and such is the power of 
“King Solomon’s talisman” that the enemy of mankind 
submits almost without protest to a course of bullying 
which any self-respecting spirit would resent. The 
grateful magician then makes his “ actions de grdce” in 
sundry prayers to God Almighty, in which edifying 
fashion the first book ends, 

The second book containsa table of precedence of 
infernal spirits, with facsimiles of their “ true signatures” 
to prevent mistakes. “ Lucifer, Empereur,” “ Belze- 
buth, Prince,” and ‘“‘ Astarot, Grand Duc,” are the three 
most potent, and they have a Prime Minister, a Lieu- 
tenant-General, General and Generalissimo, Field- 
Marshal, and Brigadier, under whose command, again, 
are eighteen familiar spirits (with names such as Elegor, 
Valefar, and Glasialabolas), to say nothing of the rank 
and file of spirits, millions of menials, whose names, we 
learn, are too obscure for publication. It will suffice 
(our author says) to court the most influential, especially 
the Emperor Lucifer’s Prime Minister, Lucifugé Rofocale, 
in whose gift are all the riches of the world. The 
Generalissimo, Satanachia, should also be conciliated, for 
he controls the feminine section of humanity, and 
keeps ministering spirits who are practised in mixing 
magic potions much in use among unscrupulous lovers. 
The commander of the second legion of spirits is not to 
be neglected either, for he makes a speciality of dis- 
covering secrets and “ unveiling the greatest mysteries” ; 
while the Lieutenant-General can bring on_a hailstorm at 
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will, and has in his service ‘um corps tres considérable d’ esprits,” 
through whose aid he can accomplish whatever work his 
votary wishes—provided that the wish is formed at night. 
The Brigadier, Sargatanus, is particularly useful, for he 
has “ the power to render you invisible, to transport you 
where you please, to open locks, and to let you see every- 
thing that happens within doors.” Nebiros, “ Field- 
Marshal and Inspector-General,” in addition to his tours 
of inspection of the Infernal Militia, has the arduous 
duty of teaching other spirits the virtues “ of Metals, 
Minerals and Vegetables,” and he himself can read the 
future, and thus is one of the most potent necromancers 
in existence, 

King Solomon’s mode of invocation of the spirits as 
quoted by our author is said by him to be infallible, but 
he advises supplementary Latin prayers, which, he says, 
should be recited after the diabolic interviews are over. 

To render yourself invisible, you steal a black cat and 
buy a new pot (note the distinction), and also purchase a 
mirror, an agate, some charcoal, and other odds and ends, 
and at the stroke of midnight you take water from a 
fountain. Then you place the stolen cat in the honestly 
bought pot, hold the cover on the pot with your left hand, 
and never look behind you, no matter what noises you may 
hear. After boiling the cat for four-and-twenty hours 
you cast its flesh over your left shoulder and regard your- 
self fixedly in the mirror, reciting a Latin charm. When 
you no longer see yourself in the mirror you may know 
that you are invisible. There are no directions how to 
become visible again. We are also given minute but 
puzzling instructions how to raise the dead from their 
graves and hold amicable consultations with them, and 
among the instructions are interspersed expressions of in- 
congruous and unexpected piety. “It is absolutely 
necessary to be present at midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve if you would have familiar conversation with the 
inhabitants of the other world.” You can learn how to 
win whenever you hazard money in a lottery, to be insen- 
sible to the pains of torture, to protect yourself against 
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firearms, to make judges always favourable to your 
interests, to cure gout and pleurisy, and to mutilate your 
enemies by means of incantations or cause their deaths 
within a year ; all these, and other feats less mentionable, 
can be easily managed with the help of Solomon’s talisman, 
We are instructed, moreover, how to make the “‘ Miroir de 
Salomon,” a process occupying some eight-and-forty days, 
and necessitating the use of several curious ingredients, 
with the usual accompaniment of Latin orisons. When 
all is successfully accomplished, and you are looking into 
your magic mirror which reflects the mysteries hidden 
from all other men, the spirit Adonay will waft you 
benedictions, and you should make the sign of the Cross 
in token of your co-operation with the angelic powers. 
Thus, in edifying fashion, this extraordinary work is 
brought to a conclusion. There is appended a table of 
“fortunate and unfortunate days,” which list, we are 
assured, is said by divers learned men to have been 
presented to Adam and Eve, apparently as a parting gift 
when they were leaving Paradise. The person desiring to 
walk warily on unlucky days may see at a glance how he 
is placed : 





Heureux. Mois. Malheureux. 





4, 19, 27, 31 Janvier 13, 23 
8, 18 Février 2, 10, 17, 22 
9, 12, 14, 16 Mars 13, 19, 23, 28 
27 Avril 10, 20, 29, 30 
1, 2, 4, 6, 9,14 Mai 10, 17, 20 
& Jo & 28, 23 Juin 4, 20 
6, 10, 23, 30 Juillet 5, 13, 27, 31 
7, 10, 14, 19 Aoit 2, 16, 22, 24 
10, 13, 18, 30 Septem. 12, 16, 22, 24 
13, 16, 23, 31 Octobre 3, 9, 27 
3, 13, 23, 30 Novem. 6, 25 
10, 20, 29 Décem. 15, 28, 31 

















Whether this little volume was a speculation of some 
impudent and enterprising publisher who saw excellent 
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opportunity of profiting by popular credulity, or whether 
three hundred and eighty years ago some dabbler in black 
magic was so far deluded as to write it in good faith, it is 
impossible to say. But, whatever the motives of its 
author, the result is tolerably entertaining to those who 
dare confess to an occasional weakness for the bizarre, 
absurd, and curious element in bibliography.! 


MIcHAEL BARRINGTON. 


1 The existence of a somewhat similar treatise amongst the manu- 
scripts preserved in the archives of the Rhenish provinces of Bavaria 
seems to indicate that the “‘ Dragon Rouge” may have been published 
in good faith. When Aytoun was at Aschaffenberg and meditating a 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, a German professor informed him 
that “Faustus of Wittenberg had been tried for sorcery in the 
criminal court of that very province,” and that not only the record 
of his trial, but even his conjuring book, could still be seen. Aytoun 
went eagerly to inspect Faust’s mysterious volume, which was kept in 
an oaken chest and secured by chain and padlock. It contained a 
number of boards covered with parchment, and on each board (says 
Aytoun) there was painted “with great skill and delicacy the full- 
length portrait of a spirit or demon, with his name inscribed 
below. . . . Beneath each picture was drawn the pentagram or 
cabalistic sign of the spirit,” and his powers were specified. ‘ Some 
could raise tempests, some cause delusions, some discover hidden 
treasures; and on the reverse of each board were written the spells for 
summoning them, and the precautions necessary to be taken. The 
book was most extraordinary, even as a work of art; and I can truly 
say that in turning it over I felt almost as much astonished as William 
of Deloraine might have been when he took the volume from the hand 
of the Scottish wizard. But what struck me more forcibly than any- 
thing else was an inscription at the end of the volume to this effect: 
‘I, Fohann Faust, have made this book, which contains the semblances of the 
spirits which may be evoked, with their signs, and the spells which can compel 
them. But thou, whosoever thou art, who shall open it, beware; for by doing 
these things I have lost myself, soul and body. Fo. Faustus.’ 1 cannot 
vouch for the exact accuracy of these words, for I was not allowed to 
copy anything, but I wrote them down from memory shortly after- 
wards. The book is most undoubtedly genuine, and I think you will 
agree with me that very few manuscripts are to be found of so extra- 
ordinary a nature” (letter from Aytoun: Sir Theodore Martin’s 
“Memoir of Wm. Edmonstoune Aytoun,” Blackwood, 1867, pp. 40, 
41).—M. B, 














Correspondence 


eAn Unnoticed Passage relating to the Admirable 
Crichton 


Mr. Ursan,—Shortly after the publication in the 
January number of the GentTLeman’s Macazine of 
my article on the Admirable Crichton, I came upon an 
unrecorded passage concerning him in the “ Totall 
Discourse of The Rare Adventures and Painefull Pere- 
gtinations ” of William Lithgow, the traveller, which is 
early enough to be of some importance as evidence of 
the manner of Crichton’s death at the Court of Mantua. 

William Lithgow, from whom this new light comes, 
was born in Lanark about 1582. He was early seized 
with a desire to “surveigh” the world, and in 1609," 
having already traversed the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
Germany, Bohemia, Helvetia, and the Low Countries, 
he set out from Paris on the first of the journeys 
described in the “ Totall Discourse.” In 1614 he pub- 
lished a short account of his adventures under the title of 
“A Most Delectable and True Discourse of an admired 
and painefull peregrination from Scotland to the most 
famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia, and Affricke,” which 
was reprinted in 1616 and 1623. A brief abstract of 
the chapters dealing with the Mediterranean and Bosphorus 
was incorporated in the second volume of “ Purchas his 
Pilgrimes” (1625). In 1632 appeared the first complete 
edition of the travels under the title of ‘“* Rare Adven- 
tures and Painefull Peregrinations of long Nineteen 
Yeares Travayles from Scotland to the most famous 
Kingdomes in Europe, Asia, and Affricke.” The book 
became popular, and editions were published down to 
1811, while—a curious fact, perhaps to be accounted for 
by Lithgow’s enthusiastic Protestantism—no fewer than 
four Dutch editions were published between 1652 and 
1669. A facsimile reprint of the edition of 1632 has 
been recently published by Messrs. Maclehose. 


1 So ed. 1632, Earlier edd, 1610, 
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So much for the bibliography of the “ Totall Dis- 
course.” Of the peculiarities of the author’s vocabulary 
and style the Crichton passage affords but a poor idea, 
but it sufficiently illustrates an amiable weakness, not 
unknown to other writers of Lithgow’s nation—a desire to 
glorify Scotland and the Scots. He is speaking of Malta, 
where he landed “to see the Order of our Knights of 
Christendome,” and after describing the city and its forti- 
fications, he continues: “Here the great Master or 
Prince for that yeare being a Spaniard made much of me 
for Jerusalem’s sake; so did also a number of these 
gallant knights, to whom I was greatly obliged. And 
withall, to my great contentment, I rancountred here 
with a countrey gentleman of mine, being a souldier 
there, named William Douglas, who afterward for his 
long and good service at sea was solemnly knighted, and 
made one of their order. Whose fidele and many 
services have beene since as plausibly regarded by the 
Maltezes, as Monsieur Creichton his worth, in learning 
and excellent memory, rests admired in Italy, but especially 
by the noble Gonzagaes, and dependant friends of the 
house of Mantua; for whose losse, and accidentall death, 
they still heavily bemone: acknowledging that the race of 
that Princely stock, by God’s judgments was cut off, 
because of his untimely death.” 

This interesting passage does not occur in the editions 
earlier than 1632. In them digressions are comparatively 
rare. But any definite evidence which precedes Urqu- 
hart’s story (1651) is of importance, especially in regard 
to Crichton’s relations with the Court of Mantua. 

The earliest explicit account of Crichton’s death at 
Mantua is in John Johnston’s “ Heroes Scoti”—Mantue a 
Ducis Mantuani filto ex nocturnis insidits occisus est; David 
Buchanan in De Scrzptoribus Scotis (1625) refers to his 
death at the hands of the prince, and adds that a love 
affair was the cause. Buchanan appears to be the earliest 
writer to whom the works of Aldus were familiar, and on 
these he bases his account. 

1 Lithgow was returning from a journey to the Holy Land. 
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It will be seen that Lithgow was following a tradition 
already established in his account of Crichton’s death, but 
he is the first to mention the grief of the Court of 
Mantua, afterwards so much amplified by Urquhart (see 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine, January 1907, p. 40). More- 
over, his narrative is the only passage even in Scotch 
literature to assert that Crichton’s death brought the 
judgment of extinction on the house of Gonzaga, and it 
is worth recording among the early accounts of his 
career, since it was probably unknown to Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, who, had he been aware of this tradition, 
would hardly have omitted so striking a posthumous 
tribute to the glory of the Admirable Crichton.—I am, 
Mr. Urban, yours faithfully, 


KaTHARINE A. McDowa .t. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


YLVANUS URBAN—that imperishable persona— 
S was honoured by the friendship of Dr. Johnson, as 
those familiar with his history know. When 
Edward Cave founded Tut GENTLEMAN’s MaGazineE in 
1731, Sylvanus came into existence, and in November 
1734 we find Johnson making an offer to him “to 
communicate the sentiments of a person, who will 
undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a 
column. His opinion is, that the public would not give 
you a bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the 
month, which a critical examination would generally 
reduce to a narrow compass, you admitted not only 
poems, inscriptions, etc., never printed before, which he 
will sometimes supply you with; but likewise short 
literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
on authors ancient or modern, forgotten poems that 
deserve revival, or loose pieces worth preserving. By 
this method, your literary article—for so it might be 
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called—will, he thinks, be better recommended to the 
public than by low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull 
scurrilities of either party.” 


The letter proceeds: ‘“‘If such a correspondence will 
be agreeable to you, be pleased to inform me, in two 
posts, what the conditions are on which you shall expect 
it. . . . Your letter, by being directed to S. Smith, to be 
left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 
reach your humble servant.” Cave put a note on the 
communication showing that he answered it, but the 
import of his reply is not known. In July 1737 
Johnson again wrote to him: ‘ Having observed in 
your papers very uncommon offers of encouragement to 
men of letters, I have chosen, being a stranger in 
London, to communicate to you the following design, 
which, I hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to 
both of us. The History of the Council of Trent 
having been lately translated into French and published 
with large notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of 
that book is so mnch revived in England, that it is 
presumed, a new translation of it from the Italian, 
together with Le Courayer’s notes from the French, 
could not fail of a favourable reception.” Johnson 
advanced some further arguments in support of his 
suggestion, and added, “ Be pleased to favour me with a 
speedy answer, if you are not willing to engage in this 
scheme; and appoint me a day to wait upon you, if you 
are.” 






His actual connection with the magazine, which, as 
Boswell informs us, was “for many years his principal 
source of employment and support,” began in March 
1738, when he addressed certain complimentary Latin 
verses to Sylvanus : 









Urbane, nullis fesse laboribus, 

Urbane, nullis victe calumniis, 
Cui fronte sertum in erudita 
Perpetuo viret et virebit ; 
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Quid moliatur gens imitantium, 
Quid et minetur, solicitus parum, 
Vacare solis perge Musis, 
Juxta animo studiisque felix. 
Linguz procacis plumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo frange silentio ; 
Victrix per obstantes catervas 
Sedulitas animosa tendet. 
Intende nervos, fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisibus zmuli ; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes operae Cameenas, 
Non ulla Musis pagina gratior 
Quam quz severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem, 
Texente Nymphis serta Lycoride, 
Rosz ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista, sic Iris refulget 
Aithereis variata fucis. 


In the following May a translation of this poem by 
“Briton” appeared in the magazine : 


Hail, Ursan! indefatigable man ; 
Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! 

Whom num’rous slanderers assault in vain ; 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 

But still the laurel on thy learned brow 

Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 


What mean the servile, imitating crew? 
What their vain blust’ring and their empty noise ? 
Ne’er seek : but still thy noble ends pursue, 
Unconquered by the rabble’s venal voice. 
Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 
Happy in temper as in industry. 


The senseless sneerings of a haughty tongue, 
Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

Unheeded pass: and though they mean thee wrong, 
By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

Resistless, though malicious crowds oppose, 


Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course, 
Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 
Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival’s force, 
But thou shalt smile at all his vain efforts ; 
Thy labours shall be crowned with large success, 
The Muses’ aid thy Magazine shall bless, 
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No page more grateful to th’ harmonious Nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; 

Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 
(Delightful mixture !) blended with the gay, 

Where in improving, various joys we find 

A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 


Thus when the nymphs in some fair, verdant mead 
Of various flow’rs a beauteous wreath compose, 

The lovely violet’s azure-painted head 
Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 

Thus splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

Shines in the ether, and adorns the sky. 


It would be unjust to suppose that these adulatory 
verses expressed a fictitious sentiment. Boswell has re- 
corded Johnson’s remark that when he first saw St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, the birthplace of Tut GENTLEMAN’S 
Macazine, he “ beheld it with reverence,” and has told 
us that Edward Cave’s publication ‘‘ had attracted the 
notice and esteem of Johnson in an eminent degree.” In 
1738 Johnson again addressed Cave, with reference to 
his poem “ London”: “When I took the liberty of 
writing to you a few days ago, I did not expect a repeti- 
tion of the same pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I shall 
always think it, to converse in any manner with an 
ingenious and candid man ; but having the inclosed poem 
in my hands to dispose of for the benefit of the author 
(of whose abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you 
his performance), I believed I could not procure more 
advantageous terms from any person than from you, who 
have so much distinguished yourself by your generous 
encouragement of poetry.” There is further correspon- 
dence on the subject, leading up to the publication of 
*‘ London ” by Robert Dodsley. Boswell commented thus 
upon the letters : ‘To us, who have long known the manly 
force, bold spirit, and masterly versification of this poem, 
it is a matter of curiosity to observe the diffidence with 
which its author brought it forward into public notice, 
while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be his own 
production.” 
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At this period Johnson became—in Boswell’s phrase— 
“a regular coadjutor”” of Edward Cave. ‘ That part of 
his labour which consisted in emendation and improve- 
ment of the productions of other contributors, like that 
employed in levelling ground, can be perceived only by 
those who had an opportunity of comparing the original 
with the altered copy. What we certainly know to have 
been done by him in this way was the Debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, under the name of ‘ The Senate of 
Lilliput,’ sometimes with feigned denominations of the 
several speakers, sometimes with denominations formed 
of the letters of their real names, in the manner of what 
is called anagram, so that they might easily be deciphered. 
. . . The details in Parliament, which were brought home 
and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though sur- 
passed by others who have since followed him in the same 
department, was yet very quick and tenacious, were sent 
by Cave to Johnson for his revision; and after some 
time, when Guthrie had attained to greater variety of 
employment, and the speeches were more and more 
enriched by the accession of Johnson’s genius, it was 
resolved that he should do the whole himself, from the 
scanty notes furnished by persons employed to attend in 
both Houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he 
himself told me, he had nothing more communicated to 
him than the names of the several speakers, and the part 
which they had taken in the debate. Thus was Johnson 
employed during some of the best years of his life, as a 
mere literary labourer ‘ for gain not glory,’ solely to obtain 
an honest support.” Well, “poverty,” as Napoleon 
said, “is the midwife of genius.” In the edition of 
Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson” that Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons are now issuing, of which Mr. Roger 
Ingpen has charge, there is a facsimile reproduction of a 
page of Tue GenTLEMAN’S MaGazine containing a report 
of certain proceedings in the ‘‘ Senate of Lilliput” prepared 
for the press by Johnson, and among the illustrations is a 
portrait of Edward Cave, after the picture by F. Kyte, 
painted in 1740. 
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Probably there is scarcely a household in the country 
in which the subject of “ psychical research” has not 
been discussed, under one name or another, during the 
past few years. And the incertitude of the results 
obtained from long and diligent investigation by 
earnest and competent inquirers strongly illustrates the 
difficulty of any scientific handling of this subject. The 
paid “‘medium” usually protests that conditions which 
would admit of indubitably genuine data being recorded 
are, inherently, such as frustrate his or her efficacy. And 
the paid medium has been exposed again and again. All 
that is marvellous about such persons is the audacity and 
success of their renewed attempts upon the credulity of 
a certain class. But the strange thing is that the serious 
inquiries of the most highly qualified men lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions. 


The late Professor Henry Sidgwick wrote, in 1876, to 
Mr. H. G. Dakyns: ‘I am bound to tell you that our 
present investigation in London . . . has as yet led to 
no satisfactory results. We are applying a test which 
seems to us as conclusive as any that can be devised ; we 
had seven séances, nearly altogether unsuccessful, and on 
Friday and Saturday last we had two which were even 
more suspicious in their partial success than the pre- 
viously unsuccessful ones, so much so that two members 
of our circle have announced their intention of with- 
drawing, as from a proved imposture.” Sidgwick’s 
biographers, after quoting this letter, observe: “ Before 
the end of the series of sittings, incidents of a still more 
suspicious character occurred, so that the probability of 
fraud became painfully heavy.” Sidgwick found firmer 
ground for belief in the matter of thought transference. 
On March 30, 1887, he noted in his diary: ‘‘We had 
interesting experiments yesterday evening in thought 
transference with Miss Relph; not quite enough success 
to impress the public decisively, but the conditions un- 
exceptionable, and the results such as leave no doubt in 
my mind that I witnessed the real phenomenon, _ It cer- 
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tainly is a great fact ; I feel a transient glow of scientific 
erithusiasm, and fitid life worth living merely to prosecute 
this discovery. If only I could form the least conception 
of the modus transferendi, and if only we could find some 
percipient whose time we could control a little more!” 
On March 31: “ Alas! our second serious effort to get 
thought transference under our ‘ unexceptionable condi- 
tions’ was a complete failure, and the former results are 
hardly such as to convince an outsider. Still, I believe 
in them, and shall go on.” At the close of a contro- 
vetsy carried on in the columns of a contemporary last 
summer the Secretary of the Society for Psychical 
Research wrote: ‘‘ Psychical research has shown that in 
rate cases the ‘possessed,’ entranced, or hypnotised 
person exhibits knowledge of definite facts, present or 
past, which he cannot have got by normal means, and 
has apparently acquired by telepathy from the living, or, 
in still rarer cases, perhaps from the dead. . . . On the 
other hand, it is a noteworthy fact that the ‘ physical 
phenomena’ of spiritualism—by which is meant such 
things as the movements of untouched objects apparently 
through some unknown force, or the ‘ materialisation ’ of 


‘spirit forms ’—are of very recent growth. .. . They 
date practically from the famous rappings of the Fox 
sisters at Hydesville, New York, in 1848 . . . It is, in 


short, from professional mediums—that is, from persons 
who have a direct pecuniary or other interest in their 
production—that practically all the evidence for physical 
phenomena has been derived.” A detailed, and destruc- 
tive, criticism of the “ physical phenomena ” follows. 


Yet no less an authority than Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace—to cite but one example—adopts an entirely 
different attitude towards the “physical phenomena.” 
In his autobiography he has recorded a whole series of 
“‘materialisations”” which he regards as undeniably 
genuine. And he criticises the scepticism of Professor 
and Mrs. Sidgwick. Mr. Wallace lays especial stress 
upon the results obtained in his presence through 2 
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certain American medium, Mr. P. L. O. A. Keeler. On 
one occasion, after various written messages had been 
communicated from the spirit-world, “ most wonderful 
physical manifestations occurred. A stick was pushed 
out through the curtain. Two watches were handed to 
me ‘through the curtain, and were claimed by the two 
persons who sat bythe medium. The small tambourine, 
about ten inches diameter, was pushed shrough the 
curtain and fell on the floor. These objeets came 
through different parts of the curtain, but left no holes, 
as could be seen at the time, and was proved by a close 
examination afterwards. More marvellous still (if that 
be possible), a waistcoat was handed to me over the 
curtain, which proved to be the medium’s, though his 
coat was left on and his hands had been held by his 
companion all the time; also about a score of people 
were looking on all the time in a well-lighted room. 
These things seem impossible, but they are, nevertheless, 
facts.” The most discouraging point about it all is that 
the spirit messages quoted by Mr. Wallace have a turgid 
mediocrity of style which is painful, and the pranks 
exhibited seem more fitted for Yarmouth sands than for 
a solemn reunion to which the quick are able to convene 
the dead. ‘“ The living being dies,” said Hegel, “ because 
it is a contradiction.” Upon the testimony just quoted, 
its case is not better after its decease. If travellers who 
have passed the bourn return to comport themselves in 
this manner, one can only think, Que/ dommage ! 
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May-Day 








May-day is no longer celebrated 
with old-time observances, and 
most of its ancient superstitions 
are extinct. Here and there 
some slight attempt is made to 
honour bygone customs; but the 
well-intentioned effort usually ends 
in failure. The Druids celebrated 


Beltein, a festival falling on May I, 
by lighting immense fires on hill- 
tops by night. This practice of 
making fires came down to modern 
times in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the Isle of Man, and in 
Ireland, and may still linger in 
some of the more remote parts 


May-Day 


of those countries. It is among 
the Celtic races of the United 
Kingdom that Druidism survives. 
The Irish lighted fires at short 
distances apart, and drove their 
cattle between them. Fathers 
would take their children in their 
arms, and jump or run through 
the flames. This is a survival of 
the custom of the elder Pheeni- 
cians, that “ abomination of the 
heathen,” denounced in II. Kings, 
xvi. 3, a custom introduced into 
our country from Eastern lands. 

The chief of our May-day 
ceremonies may be traced to 
Roman sources, more especially 
those associated with flowers. The 
Romans celebrated the Floralia 
or Floral Games, which began on 
April 28, and lasted several days. 
Over the doors of houses were 
suspended branches bearing fruit 
and flowers. Not content with 
these adornments, the gallants of 
Rome repaired to the woods and 
cut down trees to set them up be- 
fore the houses of their mistresses. 
The forests were being cleared of 
trees, and to prevent this destruc- 
tion it was ordered that a tall 
shaft or pole, ornamented with 
garlands, should be substituted for 
the trees, and from this practice 
we obtained our English May- 
pole. 

We have in Stow’s “ Survey of 
London,” published in 1598, an 
account of the May-poles and 
games of his home. His descrip- 
tion is al] the more valuable be- 
cause he tells of what he saw. 
“In the month of May,” says 
he, “the citizens of London of 
all estates, generally in every 
parish, and in instances two or 
three parishes joining together, 
had their several Mayings and did 

cecii—2116—April ’07 
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fetch their May-poles with divers 
warlike shows ; with good archers, 
morris-dancers, and other devices, 
for pastime all day long; and 
towards evening they had stage- 
plays and bonfires in the streets. 
These great Mayings and May- 
games were made by the governors 
and masters of the City, together 
with the triumphant setting up of 
the great shaft, or principal May- 
pole, in Cornhill, before the parish 
church of Saint Andrew, which 
was thence called Saint Andrew 
Undershaft.” 

May-time merry-makings had 
been shorn of part of their ancient 
glory when Stow wrote his notice, 
owing to the dangerous riot which 
occurred on May-day, 1517. 
Much damage was then done, and 
many lives were lost, before the 
troops of Henry VIII. could quell 
the outbreak ; it originated with 
the London apprentices, who 
were a formidable body, and 
chiefly directed their resentment 
against foreign merchants and 
artisans for supposed interference 
with the natives of this country. 
About three hundred of the 
rioters were taken prisoners, and 
several of the ringleaders were 
hanged on gibbets erected in 
various parts of the metropolis. 
This tragical day was subsequently 
know as the Evil May-day. 

Welearn from various chronicles 
that King Hal delighted in the 
May-day festivities. He rode a- 
Maying from Greenwich to the 
high ground of Shooter’s Hill 
with Queen Katherine, accom- 
panied by many lords and ladies, 
‘The king was but keeping up a 
custom which other monarchs had 
observed, In Chaucer’s “Court 
of Love” we are told that early 
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on May-day, “fourth goth all the 
Court, both most and lest to fetche 


the fleuris, and branch and 
bloomse,”’ 
Puritanical authors exercised 


their powers of writing against 
May-poles and May-games, When 
their party was gaining power, 
attempts were made to stop the 
pleasures of the populace. In 1589 
the local authorities of Lancashire 
were called upon to suppress 
** May-games,” “ bull-baits,” and 
other ‘‘ enormities,”” When James 
I, passed through the county in 
1617 he heard of the attempts to 
end the enjoyment of the people, 
and issued the famous document 
known as the ‘ Book of Sports.” 
This was reissued, with a new 
preface, by Charles I. in 1633. 
His Majesty came to the assistance 
of his pleasure-loving subjects, and 
it was declared that, ‘for his 
good people’s lawful recreation, 
after the end of Divine Service, 
his good people be not disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from any 
lawful recreation; such as dancing, 
either men or women ; archery of 
men, leaping, vaulting, or any 
other such harmless recreations ; 
nor from having May-games, 
Whitsun Ales, and the setting up 
of May-poles, and other sports 
therewith used; so as the same 
be had in due and convenient 
time, without impediment or 
neglect of Divine Service. And 
the women shall have leave for the 
decorating of it, according to their 
old customs. But without his 
Majesty doth hereby account still 
as prohibited, all unlawful games 
to be used on Sundays only, as 
bear and bull-baiting, interludes, 
and, at all times, in the meaner sort 
of the people by law prohibited, 


bowling.” A few years later the 
May-pole was doomed, at least for 
some time. Parliament expressed 
disapproval, and in 1644 issued 
an order for its destruction, 
The reason assigned for the 
order was “because the pro- 
phanation of the Lord’s Day 
hath been heretofore greatly occa- 
sioned by May-poles (a heathenish 
vanity, generally abused to super- 
stition and wickedness), the Lords 
and Commons do further order 
and ordain that all and singular 
May-poles, that are or shall be 
erected, shall be taken down and 
removed by the constables, bors- 
holders, tything-men, petty con- 
stables and churchwardens of the 
parishes, where the same shall be ; 
and that no May-pole shall be 
hereafter set up, erected, or 
suffered to be within this kingdom 
of England, or dominion of Wales. 
The said officers to be fined five 
shillings weekly till the said May- 
pole would disappear.” 

After the Restoration the May- 
pole was once more raised in the 
land. In 1661 one was erected 
in the Strand with much cere- 
mony, and it remained until 1717. 
It was one hundred and thirty- 
four feet in height, and has fre- 
quently been referred to in prose 
and poetry. Pope wrote: 


Where the tall May-pole once o’er- 

looked the Strand. 
As late as 1800 an anonymous 

author asked : 

What’s not destroy’d by Time’s 
relentless hand ? 

Where’s Troy ?—and where’s the 
May-pole in the Strand? 


A charming picture of the May- 
pole appears in the “Sketch 
Book,” and shows how the relic 
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impressed an American visitor to 
England. “TI shall never forget,” 
wrote Washington Irving, “ the 
delight I felt on first seeing a May- 
pole. It was on the banks of the 
Dee, close by the picturesque old 
bridge that stretches across the 
river from the quaint little city of 
Chester. I had already been 
carried back into former days by 
the antiquities of that venerable 
place, the examination of which is 
equal to the turning over of the 
pages of a black-letter volume, or 
gazing on the pictures of Froissart. 
The May-pole on the margin of 
that poetic stream completed the 
illusion, My fancy adorned it 
with wreaths of flowersand peopled 
the green banks with all the 
dancing revelry of May-day. The 
mere sight of this May-pole gave a 
glow to my feelings, and spread a 
charm over the country for the 
rest of the day; and as I traversed 
a part of the fair plain of Cheshire 
and the beautiful borders of Wales, 
and looked from among swelling 
hills down the long green valley 
through which the Deva wound 
its wizard stream, my imagination 
turned all into a perfect Arcadia.” 
At the present day the May-pole 
still stands in a few English vil- 
lages, and links the past with 
modern times, 

It was a common belief in olden 
days that if young people went 
a-Maying and rubbed their faces 
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in the marning dew they would 
for the next twelve months have 
rosy cheeks, We gather from 
Pepys’ “ Diary” that Mrs. Pepys 
knew the virtues of May dew. 
“ My wife,” writes Pepys, “‘ away 
to Woolwich, in order to a little 
air, and lie there to-night, and to 
gather May dew to-morrow morn- 
ing, which Mrs, Turner hath 
taught her is the only thing in 
the world to wash her face 
with.” 

Marriages in May are regarded 
as unlucky. An old proverb 
says: 

Marry in May and you'll rue the 
day. 

Another wise saw tells us: 

To wed in May is to wed in 
poverty. 


The following advice is still fol- 
lowed in many parts of the 
country : 


He that would live for aye 
Must eat sage in May. 


On May morning at daybreak a 
hymn is sung from the tower of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
this is all that has come down to 
us of a pre-Reformation decree 
that Mass should be said for the 
soul of King Henry VII. The 
origin of the ancient custom, like 
that of so many others, seems to 
be nearly forgotten, 

Wittiam AnDReEws, 
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Arrangements 


Royat Institution (Albemarle 
Street, W.).—The programme of 
lectures after Easter contains the 
following :—Professor G. H. Bryan, 
two lectures on Wings and Aero- 
planes; Professor W. Stirling, three 
lectures on Stimulation, Luminous 
and Chemical ; Mr. D.S. MacColl, 
two lectures on Alfred Stevens 
(the English Sculptor and Painter); 
Professor G. H. F. Nuttall, two 
lectures on Malaria, Sleeping Sick- 
ness, Tick Fever, and Allied 
Diseases ; Professor H. A. Miers, 
two lectures on The Birth and 
Affinities of Crystals; Dr. A. W. 
Verrall, two lectures on (1) Euri- 
pides and his Age, (2) The Bac- 
chantes of Euripides; Mr. H. F. 
Newall, two lectures on Spectro- 
scopic Phenomena in Stars: (1) 
Chemistry, (2) Motion ; Professor 
Sir James Dewar, three lectures 
on Chemical Progress—Work of 
Mendeleeff and Moissan; Professor 
S. P. Thompson, three lectures on 
Studies in Magnetism (the Tyndall 
Lectures) ; Professor W. C. McIn- 
tosh, two lectures on Scientific 
Work in the Sea Fisheries; Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, two lectures on 
The Limits of the Dramatic Art ; 
and Sir William H. White, two 
lectures on The Contest between 
Guns and Armour. 

For the Friday evening meet- 
ings, the provisional arrangements 
include papers by Professor C. S. 
Sherrington, Mr. James Swin- 
burne, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Signor Com. Giacomo Boni, Pro- 
fessor G, Chrystal (assisted by Mr. 
E. M. Wedderburn), Professor J. 
A. Fleming, Mr. A. H. Savage 


Landor, and Professor Sir James 
Dewar. 

The Sociery or Arts (John 
Street, Adelphi) has issued the 
following list of arrangements :— 
Wednesday, April 17, 8 P.M. 
(ordinary meeting): Major B. F. 
S. Baden-Powell, “ Aerial Naviga- 
tion.” Tuesday, April 23, 4.30 
p.M. (Colonial Section): The Hon. 
John Winthrop Hackett, “Social 
and Economic Conditions in 
Australia.” Wednesday, April 24, 
8 P.M. (ordinary meeting): Her- 
bert Wright, Controller of the 
Government Experimental Station, 
Ceylon, ‘Rubber Cultivation in 
the British Empire.” Tuesday, 
April 30, 8 p.m. (Applied Art 
Section): William Burton, 
“Lustre Pottery.” Wednesday, 
May 1, 8 P.. (ordinary meeting) : 
Alfred Edward Carey, M.Inst. 
C.E., “The Defence of the Sea 
Coast from Erosion.” Thursday, 
May 2, 4.30 P.M. (Indian Section) : 
Sir Edward Charles Buck, K.C.S.L., 
LL.D., “The Applicability to 
Indian Rivers of the Italian System 
of dealing with Silt.” Wednes- 
day, May 8, 8 p.m. (ordinary 
meeting): Paul Schlicht, “ The 
Production of Coke and its Appli- 
cation to Domestic Fires,” 
Wednesday, May 15, 8 P.M. 
(ordinary meeting): Herbert W. 
G. Macleod, M.D., “ Try- 
panosomiasis, or Sleeping Sick- 
ness.” Tuesday, May 28, 8 P.M. 
(Applied Art Section): Sherard 
Cowper-Cowles, “Sheffield Plate 
and Electro-Plate.” Wednesday, 
May 29, 8 P.M. (ordinary meeting). 
Thursday, May 30, 4.30 P.M. 
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Laurence 


(Indian Section): 
“‘ Irrigation 


Robertson, I.C.S., 
Colonies in India.” 

It is announced that the annual 
conversazione of the Society will 
probably be held on Tuesday, July 
2. Each member is entitled to a 
card for himself and one for a 
lady. 

A meeting of the Forx-Lore 
Socrery will be held at 8 p.m. 
on April 17, at 22 Albemarle 
Street, W. Another meeting, at 
the same place and hour, will be 
held on May 15. 

Meetings of the AnTHROPOLO- 
cicaL Institute will be held at 
3 Hanover Square, W., on April 
16, April 30, and May 14, at 8 
p.M. Each member may intro- 
duce two friends (ladies or gentle- 
men) to the evening meetings. 

A meeting of the SocieTy For 
THE Promotion oF HeELtenic 
Srupizs will be held in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, on April 30, at 
5 P.M. The Council will meet at 
Burlington House at 4.30 on the 
same day. 

On April 24 Mr. Luigi Ricci 
will lecture before the Dante 
Society at 38 Conduit Street, W., 
on “Francesca da Rimini.” Mr, 
Whitelaw Reid, the American 
Ambassador, will be in the chair. 
The annual dinner of the Society 
will take place on June 12 at the 
Hotel Cecil. 

On April 18, at 5 P.m., before 
the Royat Historicat Society 
(7 South Square, Gray’s Inn), 
Miss A. B. W, Chapman will read 
a paper on “The Diplomatic and 
Commercial Relations between 
England and Portugal, 1509- 
1807.” On May 16, at the same 
hour, Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
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will lecture on “Some Early 
Spanish Historians.” By per- 
mission of the Benchers, the meet- 
ings of the Society are held in the 
Lecture Hall, Field Court, Gray’s 
Inn. 

A meeting of the Baritisu 
AstronomicaL Association will 
be held at Sion College, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., on April 24, 
at five o’clock. Other meetings, 
at the same place and time, 
will be held on May 29 and 
June 26. 

A meeting of the Royat Mi- 
croscoricaL Society will be held 
at 20 Hanover Square, W., on 
Wednesday, April 17. Mr. E. M. 
Nelson will read a paper on “ The 
Podura Scale,” and there will be 
an exhibition of slides of Fora- 
minifera by Mr. A. Earland. 
Other meeting will be held on 
May 15 and June 19. 

Before the Puitotocicat So- 
ciety, at University College, 
Gower Street, the Rev. Professor 
Skeat will deliver an address, at 
8 p.m. on May 3, on “The Sur- 
vival of Anglo-Saxon Personal 
Names at the Present Day.” 

Indoor meetings of the AsHmo- 
LEAN Natura History Society 
or Oxrorp will be held on May 2, 
May 16, May 30, and June 14. 
On May 2 Mr.G. A. Henry, of 
Kew, will read a paper on “A 
Visit to the Forests of North 
America, Spain, Corsica and Al- 
geria.” On May 16 Mr. A. M. 
Bell, of Balliol College, will lec- 
ture on “Prehistoric Oxford: 
Neolithic Settlement at New 
Iffley.” In the months from May 
to August there will be several 
field-days for geological, botani- 
cal and entomological purposes. 

The Royat Society or Anti- 
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QUARIES OF IRELAND have decided 
to hold a conversazione in May, 
at which it is hoped that the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen will be present. 
Communications on the subject 
should be addressed to the hon. 
sectetary of the Conversazione 
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Executive Committee, at the 
Society’s rooms, 6 St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. The Society’s 
Dinner Club, established in 1906, 
will be continued during the year. 
A quarterly meeting will be held, 
at the address named above, on 
April 23. 


Transactions 


At the meeting of the Zootoc- 
1caL Soctery or Lonpon (30 
Hanover Square, W.), on March 19, 
Dr. Henry Woodward, Vice- 
President, in the chair, the 
Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to 
the Society’s menagerie during 
the month of February 1907. 

Mr. Herbert F. Standing read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern- 
slides and series of photographs 
and specimens, on recently dis- 
covered subfossil Prosimie from 
Madagascar, in which he discussed 
their affinities with extant lemurs 
and with the higher primates. 
The remains were obtained in the 
muddy bed of a swamp formed by 
the blocking-up of the river Mazy 
by a lava-flow, at from a few 
inches to three or four feet below 
the surface. They consisted of 
a large number of skulls and limb- 
bones of lemurs and lemur-like 
animals. This great amount of 
material enabled the author to 
corroborate the view, previously 
put forward by Dr, Forsyth Major, 
that the extinct lemurs of Mada- 
gascar are, in many respects, 
intermediate between existing 
lemurs and monkeys, and to ex- 
press his belief that the New 
World monkeys and the Lemur- 
idez, as well as the Malagasy 
Indrisinz, had a common origin, 


He also stated his opinion that, 
in view of the recent additions to 
our knowledge of the Prosimiz 
and of what the present collection 
revealed with regard to their close 
relationship to the apes, it was 
not possible to separate the pri- 
mates, as hitherto, into the two 
sub-orders Lemuroidea and An- 
thropoidea. 

Dr. L. W. Sambon read a paper 
on animal parasites, and described 
three new species, viz., Wellcomia 
Mitchelli, Sparganum ~ Baxteri, 
and Schistoscomum Mansonij. Dr. 
Sambon also described five new 
Hemogregarines discovered by 
himself and Dr. C. G. Seligmann 
in snakes, viz.: Hzmogregarina 
Pococki, Hzmogregarina Shat- 
tocki, Hemogregarina Refringens, 
Hemogregarina Mansoni, and 
Hemogregarina Rarefaciens. 

A paper by Messrs. Oldfield 
Thomas and R. C. Wroughton was 
read, giving an account of a col- 
lection of mammals, the seventh 
of the series, made by Mr. C, H. 
B. Grant at Coguno, Inhambane, 
and presented to the National 
Museum by Mr. C. D. Rudd. 
The collection consisted of two 
hundred and twelve specimens 
belonging to thirty-nine species, 
of which six were described as 
new. 

At the general meeting of the 
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Linnean Society or Lonpon on 
March 21, Professor W. A. 
Herdman, President, in the chair, 
Mr. E. A. Newell Arber, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
University Demonstrator in 
Palzobotany, gave a summary of 
a paper, written by himself and 
Mr. John Parkin, “‘ On the Origin 
of Angiosperms.” In attempting 
to trace the ancestry of this group, 
the authors commence by a survey 
of living Angiosperms with a view 
to determining which among them 
present primitive features, and also 
with the hope of arriving at some 
hypothesis as to the type of fruc- 
tification possessed by the earliest 
members of the group. They dis- 
sent emphatically from the view 
generally held, and especially ad- 
vocated by Engler, that the most 
primitive Angiosperms to-day are 
those with unisexual flowers and 
without perianth, ¢.g., Piperales, 
Pandanales, etc. ‘This conclusion 
is criticised on the grounds that 
(1) the perianth must be assumed 
to arise de novo, and to be an organ 
sui generis ; (2) such plants have 
a sharply defined and highly com- 
plicated inflorescence, which can 
hardly beregarded as primitive; (3) 
it has so far proved barren from a 
phylogenetic standpoint. On the 
contrary, they urge the acceptance 
of a strobiloid theory of the an- 
giospermous fructification on the 
grounds that it is typically and 
primitively a diplosporangiate 
(hermaphrodite) cone with a well- 
marked perianth, and one in which 
all the organs were originally 
numerous, spirally arranged, and 
hypogynous, It is pointed out 
that some of these primitive 
features are still retained among 
members of the Magnoliacez, 
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Ranunculacez, Alismacez, etc. 
From such a cone the authors 
would derive by reduction the 
apetalous, unisexual flowers. 

The flower is recognised as a 
special type of strobilus, to which 
the name Anthostrobilus is given, 
and of which two forms can be 
distinguished, the one gymno- 
spermic, the other angiospermic., 
Both, however, are essentially of 
similar construction. 

Turning to the fossil evidence, 
the authors conclude that, while 
the pro-anthostrobilus of the direct 
ancestor (Hemiangiospermez) of 
the Angiosperms is unknown, the 
recent elucidation of the pro- 
anthostrobilus of the nearly related 
mesozoic Bennettitez has placed in 
our hands the clue to the origin of 
the flower of the Angiosperms, as 
interpreted on the strobilus theory. 
The Bennettitean cone is discussed 
and the origin of the organs of 
the angiospermous fructification 
traced in outline. In this connec- 
tion attention is called to an im- 
portant law of evolution which 
states that corresponding stages in 
the evolution of the various mem- 
bers of a seed-plant are not con- 
temporaneous in point of time. 
The view is expressed that the 
“ motive force ” which called the 
Angiosperms into existence was a 
radical change in the method of 
pollination, The anemophily of 
of the mesozoic ancestors was re- 
placed by entomophily (the latter 
being regarded as the primitive 
angiospermous habit), and this 
resulted in a shifting of the pollen- 
collecting mechanism from the 
megaspore itself to the megasporo- 
phyil. 

The Soctotocican Society 
held their annual general meet- 
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ing at their rooms, 24 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, on March 20, when 
Lord Avebury delivered the presi- 


dential address. On April 8 a 
paper on “The Problems of 
Cities” was read before the 


Society by Professor Geddes. 

The March meeting of the 
Hawick Arcu#o.ocicaL Society 
was held in the Museum, Hawick, 
on the evening of March 26, when 
the President, Mr. J. W. Kennedy, 
formulated a scheme for the col- 
lection and classification of the 
place-names of the district, which, 
after discussion, was adopted. As 
showing what might be done by 
systematic work in this direction, 
the Secretary, Mr. Vernon, sub- 
mitted a list containing upwards 
of four hundred places in the 
county of Roxburgh, all more or 
less linked with the Church prior 
to the Reformation. References 
were included to diocesan and 
parochial officials, monasteries and 
their officials, kirks and kirklands, 
holy wells, crosses, hospitals, tithe- 
houses, temple-lands, etc. 

At the last meeting of the 
AsnmMoLean Naturat History 
Socrery or Oxrorp Mr. T. C. 
Hodson, for many years in the 
Indian Civil Service and resident 
in the country north of Burmah, 
gave a lecture on the people of 
the tribes known as the Kukis, 
Nagas, and Manipuris. His 
remarks were upon this occasion 
confined to the country and habits 
of the Manipuris. The animals 
mentioned were the leopard, which 
sometimes comes within the vil- 
lage area, and an_ interesting 
species of goat with horns as long 
as its body, their use being to lift 
the grass on the edges of swamps. 
A large number of birds, such as 
the duck, goose, teal and snipe, 
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migrate to Manipur in September. 
The heads of girl children are 
shaved close until the age of twelve 
years, when the hair is allowed to 
grow. In the schools English is 
taught. The clothing of the girls 
and women ccnsists of two gar- 
ments, and a description of these 
was given; from the slight differ- 
ence in colour and design it can be 
readily seen whether the wearer is 
a Mahommedan or Hindoo. The 
women wear gold ornaments, never 
silver, and an interesting account 
was given of a company promoter 
who was told that there was gold 
everywhere in Manipur, but was 
downcast when he found that it 
would have to be mined from the 
women. The peasants are the 
backbone of the State. Their 
agricultural implements are primi- 
tive ; the plough and other tools 
are mainly made of wood, and 
cows are used to draw them. 
The fisheries form a monopoly of 
the Government and are let at 
three months’ leases at small 
rents ; there are twenty-two kinds 
of fish not found in Bengal. The 
chronicles of Manipur, written on 
palm-leaves about the year 1660, . 
and now in the possession of Mr. 
Hodson, are being translated. 
The idea prevails, it seems, among 
Manipuri women that the reason 
why unmarried men are sent there 
from England is that there are not 
enough women in England. 

A general meeting of the 
Lonpon anv Mippxesex Arcuo- 
LocicaL Society (London Institu- 
tion, Finsbury Circus) was held 
on April 6 to commemorate the 
three hundred and second anni- 
versary of the death of John 
Stowe. Visits were paid to the 
churches of St. Catherine Cree 
and St. Andrew Undershaft. 
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“ScuLpTuRA: OR THE History 
anD ART OF CHALCOGRAPHY 
anD Encravinc 1n Copper.” By 
Joun Everyn. (The Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tue addition of John Evelyn’s 

“Sculptura: or the History and 

Art of Chalcography and Engrav- 

ing in Copper” to the Tudor and 

Stuart Library published by the 

Clarendon Press, is a matter of 

archeological rather than literary 

or technical importance, Mr. C. 

F. Bell in his introduction points 

out that the  artistic-historical 

value of the book is not great: 

“The interest of the volume to 

the historian of engraving at the 

present day is once more reduced 
to the same single page—that con- 
taining the specimen of Prince 

Rupert’s work in mezzotint— 

which excited and baffled the 

aspiring curiosity of engravers at 
the time of its publication.” He 
also draws attention to the fact 
that “‘ the dedication to Boyle and 
the solemn presentation to the 

Royal Society show that it was 

accepted as a serious contribution 

to scientific knowledge in an era of 
unprecedented scientific brilliancy. 

And although it has been preserved 

principally by the author’s personal 

renown from the oblivion which 
rarely fails to overshadow super- 
annuated technical literature, its 
interest is very far from being 
merely personal.”” The dedication 

“To the Honourable and Learned 

Gentleman, Robert Boyle, Esq.” 

whom Evelyn pronounces to be 

‘the Phoenix of this latter Age,” 

is typical of the fulsome flattery of 

the time, though a still better 


specimen of the style is to be found 
in a letter by the same writer to 
the Duchess of Newcastle published 
among his correspondence. The 
dedication is followed by an 
equally laudatory account by 
Monsieur Sorbiéres of a certain 
Signor Giacomo Favi, a learned 
traveller, who aroused the admira- 
tion of Evelyn, but whose intro- 
duction seems rather irrelevant to 
the matter in hand until we 
realise that he was the inspirer of 
Evelyn’s original idea with 
regard to this treatise. This is 
explained in one of the very few 
references made to the work in 
his diary: “Fan. 16th, 1661.— 
Went to the Philosophical Club 
. ++I presented my Circle of 
Mechanical Trades, and had 
recommended to me the publish- 
ing of what I had written upon 
Chalcography.” ‘The existence of 
this project of a “ General History 
of all the Trades” was confirmed 
by the writer of the biographical 
notice of Evelyn prefixed to the 
second edition of *{* Sculptura,” 
published in 1775; its aban- 
donment at a later date is 
referred to in a letter from the 
author to Dr. Godolphin, Provost 
of Eton, February 1697-8: “I 
had been importuned to make a 
second edition of myChalcography, 
now grown very scarce, and to 
bring it from 1662, where I left 
off, to this time, there having since 
that been so great an improve- 
ment of sculpture. This was a 
task I had'no inclination for, having 
a long time given over collections 
of that sort.” 

There is much that is quaintly 
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interesting in“ Sculptura.” Evelyn, 
with questionable logic, computes, 
“ Graving to be older than Idola- 
try,” and says, ‘‘ whoever was the 
inventor of Letters, was doubtless 
also the Father of Sculpture.” 
His reference to Adam as “the 
most learned of all men living” 
is also curious reading in the twen- 
tieth century. Evelyn’s writings 
cannot fail to impress his readers 
with the amount of information 
on all subjects of which he was 
possessed, and, as his editor justly 
observes, his tendency is to involve 
one “in a cloud of names,” so 
numerous are his quotations and 
references. The Clarendon Press 
edition has a special interest in 
that it includes the hitherto un- 
published second part of “ Sculp- 
tura,” which was lately discovered 
among the archives of the Royal 
Society when search was being 
made for Evelyn’s more practical 
account of “the new way of 
Graving called Mezzo-tinto,” as 
shown to him by Prince Rupert. 
This account has not been 
found and it seems doubtful 
whether it was ever received by 
the Royal Society. Evelyn’s reason 
for not publishing it in ‘“Sculp- 
tura,” as he intended, is character- 
istically explained as follows: “ I 
did not think it necessary that an 
Art so curious, and (as yet) so little 
vulgar (and which indeed does not 
succeed where the workman is 
not an accomplished Designer, and 
has a competent talent in painting 
likewise), was to be prostituted at 
so cheap a rate, as the more naked 
describing of it here would too 
soon have exposed it to.” The 
second part of ‘“Sculptura” is 
entirely devoted to a technical 
description of the construction and 
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method of using “the Rowling 
Press,” largely derived by Eve- 
lyn from the appendix of “ La 
Maniéred’ Imprimer les Planches en 
Taille Douce,” by Abraham Bosse, 
from the second edition of which 
are also taken the six plates used in 
illustration. 
Autx Ecrrton. 


*“*HumAN PERSONALITY AND ITs 
SurvivaL or Bopity Deartu.” 
By Freperic W. H, Myers. 
An abridged edition by his 
son Leopotp Hamitton Myers. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.,, 
Ios. 6d, net.) 


“Human Personality and _ its 
Survival of Bodily Death” 
appeared about four years ago, 
and, as Mr. Leopold Myers 
observes, “‘It cost- two guineas 
and was published in two volumes, 
each of which was a little under 
seven hundred pages in length.” 
The single volume now before us 
is an abridged edition which gives 
the pith of the original work. In 
these days when almost everybody 
is interested in psychic phenomena, 
and when few people have too 
much time on their hands, this 
condensed edition has especial 
value. When the work was 
written it cost its author rather 
dear. He was not, as he himself 
says, either a recluse or an eccen- 
tric, but a man who felt that he 
had manifold links with his kind, 
a man whose desire it was to live 
among minds equal or sunerior to 
his own. And his convictions 
caused him to reap a harvest of 
disapproval from many distin- 
guished personages in the world 
of science who were otherwise his 
friends. In the last few years 
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there has been a marked change 
in the attitude of the scientific 
world towards occultism; never- 
theless, there is still some resent- 
ment in the minds of those to 
whom the whole subject of 
“ Spiritualism ” is anathema, And 
by them this remarkable book is 
likely to be as coldly received now 
as it was when it was first issued. 

Putting aside the question of 
belief or disbelief in the pheno- 
mena so convincingly described 
by Mr. Myers, we are obliged to 
admire the extreme conviction 
with which he has written and 
the sobriety with which he pre- 
sents to us many matters not 
explained by the normal man’s 
philosophy. The first axiom 
which Mr, Myers lays down for 
his readers’ consideration is one 
with which few will disagree, 
namely, that the method of 
modern science, “that process 
which consists in an interrogation 
of Nature entirely dispassionate, 
patient, systematic; such careful 
experiment and cumulative record 
as can often elicit from her 
slightest indications, her deepest 
truth,” has not yet been applied 
to the all-important problem of 
existence— the powers or the 
destiny of the human soul. He 
proceeds to speak of the obvious 
fact that in the civilised countries 
of the West there has been for 
nearly two thousand years a dis- 
tinct belief that survival beyond 
death has actually been proved by 
certain phenomena observed at a 
given datein Palestine; and beyond 
the Christian pale it has ever been 
commonly held that ghostly phe- 
nomena of one kind or another 
exist to testify to a life beyond 
that which we know, A sentence 
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in the introduction puts the matter 
with directness and force: “If a 
spiritual world exists, and if that 
world has at any epoch been mani- 
fest or even discoverable, then it 
ought to be manifest or discover- 
able now.” ‘This is a sentence 
which should give some of us 
pause. We are apt to say that 
the age of miracles is past and to 
inquire no further. Mr. Myers, 
like Carlyle, though on other 
grounds, would have us believe 
that the age of miracles is with us, 
that we are living among them, 
and that they surround us in our 
daily lives. He frankly admits 
that there is a hiatus in his 
theories, and on page 31 he says: 
“The needed clue, as I believe, 
can be afforded only by the dis- 
covery of laws affecting primarily 
that unseen or spiritual plane of 
being where I imagine the origin 
of life to lie.” This clue is still 
wanting, but it is certain that, if 
it exists, we shall come nearer to 
it by a respectful attention to 
those who are endeavouring to 
find it than we can by treating 
them with a contempt which 
they assuredly do not deserve. 

It is impossible in the space of 
a few lines to touch adequately 
upon this book. When it origin- 
ally appeared it gave rise to keen 
controversy, but it was generally 
admitted to be well worth read- 
ing. Quite apart from any 
opinions to be formed or shaken 
by its perusal, it contains an amaz- 
ing number of instances—all of 
which the author did his best to 
trace to their origin—of pheno- 
mena occurring in hypnotism, of 
sensory automatism, motor auto- 
matism, trance conditions, posses- 
sion and ecstasy. These illustrate 
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Mr. Myers’s theories in such a 
manner as to entitle them to the 
most serious consideration. Phi- 
losophy and orthodoxy are alike 
apt to resent psychic phenomena 
which are alien to them. Yet, as 
the author very justly observes 
a propos of the “deep disquiet of 
our time”: “ Never perhaps did 
man’s spiritual satisfaction bear a 
smaller proportion to his needs.” 


Notices of 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Hawick 
Arcuzotocicat Society. Ses- 
sion 1906 and Index 1856-1906. 
(Hawick: at the Express Office.) 


Last year was a great year for 
this Society. On September 18 
it celebrated its jubilee by a ban- 
quet in Hawick Town Hall, and 
on this occasion the freedom of 
the burgh was presented to the 
President, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
editor of the “ Oxford New Eng- 
lish Dictionary ”—and a native of 
‘the district. Lord Rosebery at- 
tended the dinner, and he and 
Dr. Murray were among the 
speakers afterwards. On an earlier 
day in the same month, the 4th, 
the Society’s Museum was trans- 
ferred to the Hawick Town Coun- 
cil “in Trust for behoof of the 
Public.” The volume before us 
contains, as a supplement, a 
“ Historical Sketch of the Hawick 
Archeological Society, 1856- 
1906” by J. J. Vernon, with a 
very valuable index for the trans- 
actions throughout that period. 
Among the illustrations are a 


The appendices give experiences 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and of 
many other persons, including 
Mary Duchess of Hamilton and 
Sir Alfred Cooper. The work of 
compression is never a grateful 
one, and the manner in which Mr. 
Leopold Myers has performed his 
task should gain him unqualified 
admiration. 
Atice L. CALLANDER. 
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photograph of the founders of the 
Society, and an excellent portrait 
of Dr. Murray. 

There is a mass of interesting 
information in the papers read 
during 1906. Among the con- 
tributions are ‘‘Border Heroes 
and Heroines,” ‘‘The Religious 
Experiences of Catherine Hamil- 
ton, 1688-1753,” ‘Jamie Telfer 
o’ the Fair Dodhead,” “ Rattling 
Roaring Willie,” and “ A Citizen 
of Hawick, 1785.” The citizen was 
Vincent Lunardi, the Aeronaut. 

The following stanza of “ Rat- 
tling Roaring Willie,” from a 
version in the collection of Allan 
Cunningham, may be new to some 
readers : 


I made my gallant fiddle 
Of our repentance stool, 
The lasses went wild wi’ laughing, 
And dantced frae Paste to Yule. 
The doucest foot o’ the parish 
Has wagged to it wantonlie: 
Oh mony’s the mirthsome minute 


My fiddle has made for me. 


Mr. Vernon contributes a curi- 
ous paper on “ Festive Funerals.” 








Notices of P ublications 


From it we learn that, when Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Calder died in 
the spring of 1716, the expenses 
connected with his burial amounted 
to £1647 16s. 4d. Scots. There 
was a charge of £55 15s. “to buy 
one cow, one ox, five kids, two 
wedders, eggs, geese, turkeys, pigs 
and moorfowl.”” These comprised 
the more substantial items of the 
entertainment. Besides £40 for 
brandy to John Finlay in Forres, 
{82 6s. to Baillie Cattenach at 
Aberdeen for claret and £35 to 
John Fraser in Clunas for waters 
(whiskey), there was a charge by 
James Cuthbert, merchant, of 
£407 8s. 4d. for ‘*22 pints of 
brandy, 18 wine-glasses, 6 dozen 
pipes, 3lbs. of cut tobacco, 2 
pecks of apples, 2 gross corks, one 
large pewter flagon at £6 and one 
small at 3, currants, raisins, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ginger, 
confected carvy, orange and 
citron peel, two pair black shambo 
gloves for women” and other 
small articles. There. was also 
“ £40 for flour, £39 12s. to the 
cooks and baxters, and to malt 
brewn from the said Sir Hugh’s 
death to the interment, 16} bolls, 
£88.” ‘There were many other 
items. Festive funerals, indeed, 
and each one well adapted to lead 
to others. Sir Hugh’s “ hearse 
and adornments connected with 
it” cost £358. The Scotof those 
days may have had the alleged 
national parsimony in life, but he 
was horribly lavish in death. 


Notes anp Querizs. No, 171; 
Tenth Series. April 6, 1907. 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Price 
fourpence. In the number before 
us Mr, J. R. Ford records the 
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interesting discovery of John 
Lucas’s manuscript “ History of 
the Parish of Warton in Lanca- 
shire.’ This work disappeared 
about a hundred years ago, and it 
was supposed to be lost. There 
is an incomplete copy in the Bod- 
leian. The original has come to 
light in the library of Mr. D. B. 
Wilson, of Seacroft Hall, near 
Leeds; it came into his possession 
from his great-grandmother, who 
was Lucas’s. grand-daughter. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Apocrypua (with which is in- 
corporated Deutero-Canonica), 
April 1907. International 
Society of Apocrypha, 15 Pater- 
noster Row. 

The current number of this 
journal contains a brief paper on 
** The Book of Baruch,” by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Stevenson, a some- 
what lengthier contribution, from 
the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley on 
“Messianic Teaching in the 
Apocrypha,” and an interesting 
article—which has the rare defect 
of being too short—on “ The 
Testaments of the Twelve Pat- 
riarchs,” by the Rev. Dr. Sinker. 
Other subjects dealt with are 
“ The Theological Contents of the 
Psalter of Solomon” and “ The 
Oxyrhynchus Agrapha.” It would 
be ungrateful to find fault with 
this excellent magazine, but one 
may, perhaps, be permitted to 
make the suggestion—prompted 
by appreciation of its contents— 
that more space should be allotted 
to the development of the more 
important themes, Dr. Sinker’s 
account of a book widely accepted 
as authentic in medieval times 
might be amplified with great 
advantage, and one hopes that he 
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will return to the subject and 
treat it more fully. 


Pervicitium VeEnERIS. Latine 
Incerti Auctoris; Grece Hu- 
gonis H. Johnson. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. 


One feels thankful that there 
are still people in the land like the 
author of this pamphlet who have 
leisure and inclination to trans- 
late Latin verse into Greek, A 
comparison of the few lines of the 
original quoted below with the 
Greek version will show with how 
much success Mr, Johnson has 
performed his pleasant task : 
ite, Nymphae, posuit arma, feria- 

tus est Amor, 


iussus est inermis ire, nudus ire 
iussus est, 
neu quid arcu neu sagitta neu 
quid igne laederet. 
sed tamen, Nymphae, cavete, quod 
Cupido pulcer est : 
totus est in armis idem quando 
nudus est Amor, 
cras amet... 
Bare, Noppa, Bar dvowdds eof? 
éoprate 7 “Epws* 
xwpis Grrwv Ge yupvis’ 7d eerpi) 
pnrpos fv" 
pi Bid te pyr’ diorG pyre Prarra 
mupTod@rv. 
GX’ dmcror Bijre, Kodpar’ mais yap 
edxapis T1d8os" 
kal mavor)os, yupvos, dv mep, Ad’ 
dpos Owpnacerat’ 
avpiov dpigas .+ , 


Garden Notes 


“Forcotten hathe the erthe her 
pore estate of wyntere,” Even 
the Londoner, looking hopefully on 
the green spikes in his window 
boxes, dreams of the wet fields full 
of irises, of swallows, and of the 
first marsh marigolds. He sees in 
a few grape hyacinths the blue- 
bells in some enchanted wood, and 
hears the cuckoo’s voice in the cry 
of some idle boy. The grimy 
buds in the squares conjure up a 
vision of white and pink orchards, 
of daffodils in the windy grass, of 
young lambs wagging their tails in 
the next field. Even in town 
there comes that unmistakable 
smell of spring—the smell that 
“surmounteth  pleynlie _alle 
odoures.”’ 

In the country, frost-bitten and 
tattered stalks have broken down 
and disappeared as if by magic in 
anight. The green sticky whorls 


of the goosegrass climb rampantly 
up the hedges; dogs’ mercury 
grows in crude green patches 
everywhere, hiding the brown 
leaves that look so forlorn in the 
sunshine. Who, I wonder, were 
the reckless mortals who ate dogs’ 
mercury and suggested John Hill’s 
sinister warning in his Herbal of 
1756, “The plant is poisonous 
and has destroyed many persons” ? 

Wallflowers, the old-fashioned 
Leopard’s bane, alyssum, above all 
the wealth of daffodils, cream- 
coloured and white and deepest 
gold, strike the dominant note of 
colour in the garden now, for 
indeed April may well be called 
the golden month. The woods 
are soft with primroses, the king- 
cups are bright in the low-lying 
fields, from the hedges the willow 
catkins scatter their yellow dust on 
the wind. 














There is a pond I know on the 
top of a hill where the gorse 
bushes hang down in thick masses 
to the water’s edge, making a 
golden circle to the golden pool, 
Later on the same effect is pro- 
duced by the softer yellow of the 
broom-flowers, and for weeks the 
water is golden except where the 
clear reflection is blurred by white 
patches of the water crowfoot. 
It is these stray suggestions that 
are so valuable to a receptive 
mind, 

Ronsard says, ‘‘ J’aime fort les 
jardins qui sentent le sauvage,” 
and we must go to Nature to learn 
the secret of her wildness, 

It is curious how the smallest 
piece of water in a garden gives 
this feeling at once. It is like the 
little children’s game, “ Earth, Air, 
and Water;” we seem to have so 
much in our possession when we 
have these three. I do not mean, 
of course, those little pocket ponds, 
usually hidden in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the garden, muddy 
little holes, covered with duck- 
weed and breeding gnats by the 
million, In nine cases out of ten 
such ponds as these, only useful 
for watering purposes, are better 
done away with altogether. With 
very little trouble they can be 
drained and the hollows used to 
advantage by planting shrubs re- 
quiring some little shelter, such as 
the more delicate of the hardy 
azaleas, 

But to the happy owner of a 
little stream that flows through 
his garden, what possibilities are 
open! Even he whose imagination 
carries him no further than pep- 
permint on the banks, and bull- 
rushes and blue forget-me-nots in 
the water, is sure of a pretty effect 
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at more than one season of the 


year. But a more enterprising 
gardener is not so easily satisfied, 

By skilfully manipulating the 
margin of his stream, enlarging a 
hollow here, deepening a pool 
there, or directing the course of 
the shallow water at the grass’s 
edge, and planting with discretion, 
the tiniest brook can be changed 
in a few seasons to 4 charming little 
water garden full of lovely plants, 

There are so many beautiful 
aquatic plants that the difficulty 
is to choose among them all. 
Where space admits the hybrid 
water-lilies which have been culti- 
vated of late years in such numbers, 
give a great variety of colour, and 
bloom very freely through the 
summer. Weare all familiar with 
our own white water-lily, Nymphaea 
alba, and its yellow companion N, 
luteum, but the hybrid varieties 
are not nearly so well known, 
They range in colour from pink to 
crimson and purple, from cream 
and yellow to the darkest orange. 
One variety of the Laydekeri 
group, Nymphea L. Aurora, has 
been called, not unfitly, the 
chameleon water-lily. Its flowers 
are rose-coloured when they first 
open, changing in a day or two to 
orange, and jater on to dark red, 
It is a beautiful flower, but not so 
striking, I think, as Nymphea L. 
fulva. The flowers of this water- 
lily have stamens of deep gold, 
contrasting finely with the petals, 
which are cream-coloured and 
lined with red. 

None of these hybrids is very 
difficult to grow. They will 
indeed bloom, as one enthusiastic 
admirer of them tells me, in tubs 
—tarred water-barrels—when no 
other space is available 
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I would not grow them in a 
tub any more than I would keepa 
peacock inahen-run. In garden- 
ing, as in life, it is surely a great 
thing to accept cheerfully one’s 
limitations, 

It is not good nor wise to be of 
those who crave most for pansies 
when the soil is gravel; who pas- 
sionately desire ranunculuses on 
clay, blind to the joy of roses; 
or who make a hobby of rock 
plants when the garden is of Essex 
mud. 

I can see truly my peacock 
pacing a terrace, where clipped 
yew trees stand tall and stately, 
but I'should not dream of intro- 
ducing so ravenous a fowl to my 
small garden paths. I can hanker 
after grey stone balustrades, 
jewelled begonias, orange and 
scarlet, and the radiant turquoise 
of my peacock’s tail, but I recog- 
nise the inevitable limitations of 
life, and believe that suitability is 
an essential of the gardener’s art. 

It is best to plant these water- 
lilies now in about a foot of soil 
below the water. The best way 
is to sink the root stocks in a 
loosely made basket which pre- 
vents the earth from being scat- 
tered before the plants are esta- 
blished, and the roots may be 
safely left in the mud through an 
ordinary winter. 

** And nearer to the river’s trem- 
. bling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, 
purple prankt with white.” 


Japanese irises, Iris Kamferi, 
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flourish well on the sunny bank; 
of a pond or stream. They 
require a somewhat sheltered 
position, and, planted in bold 
masses, produce a fine effect in 
July and August. The predomi- 
nant colour in the wild type is 
violet-blue, but there are in culti- 
vation all shades of lilac, purple, 
crimson and white, 

The iris comes to us from all 
quarters of the world. We have 
species from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. Their names alone 
conjure up many memories. 

There is the tall grey iris from 
Armenia, sad as its country’s his- 
tory; the yellow iris from the sacred 
heights of Lebanon ; the little lilac 
iris from the wind-swept Hima- 
layas ; and the dull purple iris from 
Mesopotamia. Somehow, anything 
from Mesopotamia sounds so like 
something in a fairy tale. 

From the iris family alone we 
can have flowers in our gardens 
from January to September. I 
saw this year in a southern 
garden a path bordered on each 
side with broad masses of Iris 
unguicularis, and I thought what a 
pretty border plant it made. The 
pale, sky-coloured flowers are very 
beautiful in early spring, and they 
have a sweet primrose scent which 
is an added charm. 

Another beautiful spring flower- 
ing iris, which blooms in April, is 
Iris histrioides, Its flowers are of 
the same vivid bright blue as the 
Spanish iris, and are seen at their 
best in the rock-garden. 

Mary C. Coxueap. 








